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DurinG Peace For A State oF War. 

FIFTY years of the nineteenth century—during which very costly 
“tinkering by the Nation of the Military Forces of the Crown, has 
been going on—have brought us face to face with the fact that the 
peace administration of the ““ Navy and Army have, under the reaction 
following the late war, reached the bed-rock of supply of men fit to be 
trained,’ and “that it is dry.’! 

For the twentieth time this theatre is made the sole arena where 
the professional sailor and soldier can make himself heard on ques- 
tions of the reform of systems which have grown up under party govern- 
ment and all its disabling conditions which can produce only second 
best results.? 


"But a fresh breakdown of recruiting would bring compulsory or 
universal short service in the ranks into the arena of practical politics. 
The voluntary principle hos many arguments in its favour provided that 
it ‘supplies the number of men required, but, if it fails of that essential, all 
arguments are unavailing, and the recourse to compulsion, the admission 
that to receive a soldier’s training is the duty of every citizen, will be 
inevitable. This is a question which will have to be squarely faced on the 
basis of facts, rather than of sentiment or theory, within the next twelve 
months. Morning Post. 

* In 1900, an — was made to form an Army Association, somewhat 
on the lines of the Navy League. In a letter to the Times, in March of 
that year, Sir J. Wolfe Barry proposed that the “influential and com- 
mercial classes of this country should, apart from the Government, look 
into this momentous question,” the increase of the Army, “ for themselves.” 

to study the duties of our Army” . the “ investigation ought 
to be outside any question of party politics.”’ The writer felt “ profoundly 
the inadequacy of the proposals of the Government, and urged on his 
countrymen the imperative necessity of their studying for themselves 
matters which affect our very existence as a Great Power, and which make 
all questions of whether we should have a Conservative or Liberal Govern- 
ment sink into insignificance,’ also that “nothing would so successfully 
make for the peace of the world as the fact that we were strong by land as 
well as by sea.’’ 
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In February of 1902, Mr. George Shee, an earnest student of the sub- 
ject, dealt most ably with it from the citizen’s point of view. Mr. Shee’s 
book, ‘ The Briton’s First Duty,’ formed the text of his lecture to us. 
His present position as secretary of the National Service League shows 
that the result of his devotion to study of the subject is not being left 
idle.! 

In spite of the sharp lesson we have had, the cnsouciance on the 
subject is strongly marked in the peoples, in their representatives, and, 
largely, in the Press. One is inclined to exclaim at the helplessness of a 
Constitution for securing wise measures in connection with national 
defence, which requires that the big majority must be convinced of the 
need for a reform, and under which the conviction of the amateur is 
more necessary and influential with the voters than that of the man 
who is master of his subject. 


THREE CONDITIONS. 


In the case of our existing Regular and Auxiliary land 
foreces—under their civilian administration—three conditions 
have accentuated the difficulty:—One, that the business of 
an Army in peace, unless entirely subordinate to preparation for war, 
is a purely anomalous one. Another, is due to tradition—the effect of 
which mars most of the work done by the Mother of Parliaments in 
connection with Navy and Army—namely, that the professional sailor 
and soldier “can only be half trusted” to create and build up the 
weapon he is expected to wield in war.? A third, the tenacity with 
which Governments hold to the prerogative which constitutes the 
Ministry the sole advisers of the Crown and nation in matters of 
defence, and which only a truly patriotic party leader is likely to get 
them to resign. 


“THe UNEXPECTED.” 


As regards the lessons of the late war, can anything be more 
striking than the conditions existing in 1899 in the minds of these 
peoples and their representatives ? 

It must have struck many people that one of the most 
startling lessons of the past is the fact that the Boer war was 
absolutely unlikely and unnecessary, so far as the information 
in the mind of the general British public was concerned. It 
shows what is as possible now as ever in history, how—in 
spite of the absence of all real provocation—a small body of 
dishonest and irritated men can still bring about war. In their own 
way, the Boer rank and file were not more ignorant nor prejudiced 
against us than the ordinary populace of many parts of Europe. The 
one factor that was necessary to give them confidence—and which is 

*“ With the shrinkage of the English Channel, brought about by the 
advent of steam, the growth of foreign fleets and armies, the enormous 
increase in our wealth, and the dislike with which we are regarded by most 
foreign Powers, we can no longer refuse to recognise the possibility of 
invasion.” —Shee. 


* They entirely overlook that the Indian (since 1860) and the Egyptian 
(since 1883) Armies have been entirely brought to their present condition 
of efficiency and supremacy of economy by soldiers alone. 
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patent to all Europe—existed, and continues to exist, namely, our 
unpreparedness for warfare on land. 


Str WILLtam CROOKES. 


Another civilian student of the subject, in 1898, described, at 
Bristol, one of the causes for anticipation of an early struggle for 
existence amongst the bread-eating nations in the following words. 
As President of the British Association, he said :- 

‘There is a growing danger from the cupidity of other nations being 
emphasised by the certainty that at the present moment the area under 
wheat production is already deficient to meet the world demand, and, that 
only by pressing every acre of suitable land into cultivation within the 
temperate zone ¢ “an the increasing population of wheat-eaters be ted during 
the next 30 years. 

“ Should all the wheat-growing countries add to their area to the utmost 
capacity, on the most careful calculation the yield woulu give us only an 
addition of some 100,000\000 acres, supplying at the average world yield 
of 12°7 bushels to the acre, 1,270, 000, 000 bushels, just enough to supply the 
increase of population among bread-eaters till the year 1931. . At 
present there is a deficit in the wheat area of 31,000 square miles. . 
When provision has been made . . . to feed the 230,000,000 people 
likely to add to the bread-eating population by 1931— by the complete 
occupancy of the arable area of the temperate zone . . where can be 
grown the additional 330,000,000 bushels of wheat required 10 vears later 
by a hungry world ?”’ ' 

Simultaneous with this incentive to rob us of the accumulated wealth 
which alone enables us to feed our growing population of the future, is the 
reckless national hourly and daily extravagance, in food, and waste of 
sewage, which will weaken our reserves of endurance when our wheat supply 
is so far reduced and the cost of bread increased as to produce revolution 
against a Constitution which provides a form of Government that, when the 
fatal day comes, will have lost the confidence of the peoples whom they have 
in the past encouraged in ignorance of truths, which such as we in this 
Institution have for 30 years been fruitlessly proclaiming. 

Mr. Shee’s cry for universal military service, and Sir William 
Crooke’s warnings, both voice the yearning to see these peoples under 
some form of moral and physical discipline in time of peace. The 
inertia which has to be overcome is the latent form of uninstructed 
reliance which they have in their own powers of self-organisation for 
all peaceful ends, and their complete ignorance of the economic and 
other forces that are in—-and ever increasing—existence, and of the 
fact that the self-organising power of which they are conscious will not, 
without previous preparation, suffice in the day of need. It should be 
the mission of Mr. Shee and his friends? and of all patriots to ‘ “Peg, 


Sir William foretold the will exhaustion of the world’s stock of fixed 
nitrates as a matter of far mcre immediate importance than the exhaustion 
of coal. It meant, he said, not only a catastrophe little short of starvation 
for the wheat-eaters, but scarcity for those who exist on inferior grain. 

*On the 5th of April, 1902, the objects of “The National Service 
League” were described in a letter to the Press, signed by the Duke of 
Wellington. After concisely describing the future difficulties of the 
recruiting question, and after mentioning “the situation into which we are 
drifting,’’ and the “ many indirect advantages, physical, moral, and educa- 
tional to be derived from general training,” the letter gave the names of 
the Executive Committee, namely, the Duke of Wellington, Sir John Wolfe 
Jarry. Mr. H. Birchenough, Mr. Clinton Dawkins, Viscount Hardinge. 
Lord Newton, Major Seeley, M.P., Admiral Sir N. Bowden-Smith, Mr. 
Walter, Mr. E. P. Warren, and Mr. Yerburgh, M.P. i 
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away” at and wear out this optimism by every form of agitation and 
propaganda of which they are capable.! 


ORGANISATION OF THE NATION. 


In a paper entitled “Army Reform based on some Nineteenth 
Century Lessons,” which I read to a meeting of this Institution in 
February, 1901, I promised, if the Council would give me the oppor- 
tunity, to enlarge in papers (to be in continuation of the first) on the 
subjects then submitted for discussion. 

I have already dealt with one of those subjects in a paper entitled 
‘An Advisory Board,” read at a meeting of the Institution on 10th 
June, 1901; and I now venture to deal with the question of ‘‘ Organisa- 
tion of the Nation for a time of War.” 

I am led to take this, the last one of the suggestions made in my 
paper of February, 1901, next in order, because of the appointment 
last year of a War Enquiry Commission, ag to which the Prime 
Minister, on the 8th August, expressed the hope that the Commis- 
sion ‘‘ would not lose themselves in detail,’ and would “confine their 
enquiry to the larger issues involved.” 

Iam also led to believe that the subject was not in any way 
exhausted by the paper read here by Mr. George Shee, entitled ‘ ‘The 
Advantage of Compulsory Service for Home Defence,’ ’ and the inter- 
esting discussion which followed, on the 14th, 19th, and 27th 
February last. 

The risk of repeating (what has been over and over again said 
before) the arguments in favour of compulsory service in some form 
for the defence of the fatherland is best avoided by assuming that my 
audience have more or less familiarised their minds with all that can 
be said for and against the proposition. 

I will, therefore, first enlarge on the contention in my former 
paper, namely, that the system of compulsory service as inaugurated 
in the continental countries of Europe is not only wnscientific, but it 
is, moreover, unadapted to the peoples of these kingdoms, and, amongst 
other conditions, to those connected with their political history and 
insular position. 

First, as to the scientific point of view. I have contended that, in the 
event of these kingdoms becoming the, object of invasion, when face 
to face with a state of things brought about by a war, which would 
entail the possibility of invasion or attack on our shores, the demands 
on the male population for purposes of defence will require, for every 
man who will be trained to wield or serve a weapon to kill the opponent 
almost exclusively with projectiles, in other words, to enter the line 
of battle, two or three men, not necessarily skilled in the use of 
weapons of offence and defence, to work with their hands, 
in the service of the fighting line and of the community in general. 


‘In a pamphlet, Our Food Supply i in time of European War @ hich has 
no date in it), Captain Stewart Murray has collected some very valuable 
data on the subject. Further on in the paper I may use some of his 
suggestions in reference to the organisation necessary in time of peace to 
permit of the supply and distribution of food available being at once 
brought under control of local authorities. 

* The pinch is felt, but confusion of ideas exists as to the direction in 
which reform is needed, and, now that Army re-organisation is contem- 
plated, there is danger it may be misdirected.—Sir C. Warren, 
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Unlike the conditions of compulsory service as understood abroad, 
the obligation, as my proposals define it, would not entail the necessity 
of being trained to use a weapon. Every male between certain ages, 
without any exemption whatever, would be compulsorily enrolled in 
local companies of the National Auxiliary Defence Corps, and would 
be obliged to give, at 18 years of age, or on joining, sufficient time to 
acquire at least as much company, foot, and physical, drill as, for 
instance, is taught to our Metropolitan policeman, to enable him to 
move as a unit of an organised body, and, until a maximum age is 
reached, to attend, during peace, once, twice, or so, a year and report 
himself at the headquarters or rendezvous of the unit or company of 
the corps to which he originally belonged, or to which he may have 
been transferred when he may have changed his residence. 

This Corps would require neither arms nor military equip- 
ment ; and each individual would be identifiable by his register 
and by a badge of number and locality. 

Except an allowance for food, on the days of training, in foot or 
physical drill, and, of assembly afterwards, he would receive, beyond 
the cost of locomotion, no pay. The value of his time would be his 
obligatory contribution to help to insure the safety of the fatherland.! 


DISCIPLINE. 


The highest order of “ national sense of discipline” is acquired 
by nations with such a history as ours. Under that marvellous instinct 
for self-discipline which is found in our races at home and abroad we 
daily see its application. But it cannot do everything. With a definite 
object before it, such as the defence of the fatherland, it requires the 


aid of organisation.? 

The Board of Education, in 1902, has issued a ‘“‘ Model Course of 
Physical Training,” for use in upper departments of public elementary 
schools, which “ consists mainly of the elementary notions of drill.” 
This admirable little book is no more nor less than a drill-book (with 
out the use of arms or equipment). It absolutely supplies in detail 
the instructions for the nation in drill advocated by me here in 
February, 1901.3 


* A writer on “Army Re-organisation”’ in Blackwood recognises a system 
as a substitute for compulsory personal service under which a contribution 
from ali men who do not elect to serve either in the county Militia or Volun- 
teers. He proposes to appropriate this to defray local expenses; but the 
system represents the worst form of conscription as it existed in France 
before 1870. 

*“ What good will the ‘man in the street’ and the working man be, 
without discipline, if you teach him to shoot? Ask column commanders 
their opinion of the Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa during the latter 
part of the war. The most successful leaders declined to have . . them 
in their columns if they could get Regulars . . What can we expect 
when we send out to war absolutely untrained . . . sweepings of the 
big English towns? They have not had the bringing-up, the home educa- 
tion, which inculeates patriotism, and therefore they do not understand 
how to play the game.”—H.T., in the “Times,” December, 1902.—i.c., 
“They have no sense of discipline.’’-—C.E.W. 

* This is the outcome of proposals which have for a long time been 
advocated by Lord Meath, Chairman of the Lads’ Drill Association, of 
which Lieut.-Colonel O. T. Duke is Honorary Secretary. The “ model 
course” was planned in 1899, and was printed in January, 1901. 
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Tue Discussion on Mr. SHEE’s Paper. 

The following spoke, namely :—Sir R. Giffen; Mr. Clinton Dawkins; 
Colonel Brockfield, M.P., R.V.; Colonel Cave, R.V.; Major-General Webber ; 
Major-General Sterling ; Admiral Bowden-Smith ; Bishop of Chester; Earl of 
Wemyss, R.V.; Colonel Sir Howard Vincent, M.P., R.W.F.; Sir John 
Coiemb, M.P., R.M.ET.; Lieut.-Colonel O. T. Duke; Colonel Pilkington, 
M.P., R.V.; Viscount Hardinge, 7th Bn. Rifle Brigade; Colonel Dooner, 
p.s.c.; Admiral Fremantle; Major Seeley, M.P., Imperial Yeomanry; 
Major-General B. Strange, R.A.; Lieut.-Colonel Underwood, 4th Hussars ; 
Colonel Price Jones, M.P., R.V.; Dr. Miller Maguire; Captain Stewart 
Murray. Gordons; Mr. E. P. Warren; Colonel Graves; Lieut.-Colonel 
Baylis, K.C., R.V.; Sir Ralph Knox; Major Heron Marwell, Royal Fusv- 
liers; Lieut.-Colonel Holden, 4th Bn. Cameronians; Colonel Mountsteven, 
R.M.L.1.; Commander Shore, R.N.; Fleet Engineer G. Quick, R.N.; Major 
Yate; Lieut-Colonel Gunter, p.s.c.; Mr. Shee, Lord Newton; 
making a total, including the lecturer and the chairman, of 35 speakers. 
Of these, 6 were civilians, one being a bishop, the experience of 5 was 
Naval, of 10 it had been gained in the Volunteers (2 having seen 
service in Africa), 11 speakers had served as professional soldiers (of 
whom 6 or 7 had been with troops under fire). In this remarkable 
discussion 24 speakers agreed entirely with the lecturer in the advocacy 
of what is known as compulsory, general, and manhood, military train- 
ing and service on lines generally similar to those adapted on the 
Continent of Europe. 

The civilian expressions of approval were “of the general line of 
argument ” ;“ general sympathy ” ; that‘ the young men of our country 
would gain a great deal” ; that “ there was no answer to the lecturer's 
arguments in favour of compulsory service”; that “ amongst working 
men the speaker had met with a positive enthusiasm for compulsory 
service. 

The officers whose experience had been obtained in the Auxiliary 
Forces expressed themselves that “ the /ecturer’s recommendation con- 
tained a rational system of national defence”; that “ compulsory 
service is a most excellent thing for any country”; that “ the lecturer’s 
plan ought to be formulated into a Bill which could be brought before 
Parliament”; that “we should get a Reserve for the Army if the 
scheme, or a modified form of it, were carried.’ One speaker 
“ thoroughly agreed with nearly all Mr. Shee’s propositions” ; another, 
speaking as a member of Parliament, considered it would “he ea- 
tremely desirable that it should be obligatory for every male in this 
country to be trained to arms.” Again, another “ believed that the 
country would agree with this moderate form of compulsion”; and 
still one more desired “ to strengthen the arguments . . . in favour 
of the principle of compulsory or universal military service for home 
defence.” 

The criticisms on the scheme as put forward by Mr. Shee, both in 
his lecture and his book “The Briton’s First Duty,’ came from 
those who accepted it in principle, and from those, like Sir Howard 
Vincent, Lord Wemyss, and Colonel Dooner, who more or less rejected 
it as being inexpedient or unpractical. 

Those who agreed with compulsion in some form of service pre- 
paratory to defence were Colonel J. B. Sterling, Sir John Colomb, 
Lieut.-Colonel Duke, Colonel Pilkington, Lieut.-Colone] Bayliss, and I 
think I may include, besides myself, Sir Ralph Knox. 

Several speakers, including Lord Newton (the Chairman) considered 
that our meeting on the 14th February, 1902, would be the starting- 
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point from which a movement would be set on foot and would spread 
until the country became convinced of the necessity for compulsory 
service. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 


The duty of those leading such a movement will be to bring about 
a clear understanding in the country:—First: As to the greater or 
lesser probabilities of the Fleet, under the best conditions, in addition 
to its first duty—namely, to attack the enemy’s fleet—(a) being able to 
keep open the sea-ways by which these islands can be re-victualled ; 
(6) or being unable, while occupied in protecting the food supply, to 
prevent a landing for the purpose of invasion. Second: As to disas- 
trous consequences of inability on the part of the Navy to successfully 
perform all these duties. Third: As to the inevitable results of such 
an inability, through starvation on the one hand, or, on the other, 
through the landing of a powerful army or armies in these islands. 

This work, conscientiously carried out and persisted in, in spite 
of all discouragement, must in time bring home to the minds of the 
voters in our constituencies but one conclusion, and that is, that in any 
case there is absolutely no present security against the Fleet being so 
far crippled as to leave the country for a shorter or longer time short 
of food or open to invasion, or even both. 

In the discussion we were told, that this propaganda in no case 
can be carried on by Parliament, or by the Government for the time 
being. I do not remember if it was regarded as probable that the 
nation would listen to the military experts (I include Army and Navy) 
who have during the nineteenth century made up their minds as to the 
existence and the extent of the danger. Unfortunately, without an 
independent standing “‘ Advisory Board ’’—who, being independent of 
party Ministers, would be listened to by the country—all Service ¢oices 
on this subject “cry vainly in the wilderness.”’ 


Possibly a petition to the throne, as one voice, independent of a 
party Government, to move the Sovereign himself to appeal to the 
sense of the nation, signed by our greatest admirals and generals, might 
have some effect; but it is a procedure that would probably be depre- 
cated as conducive to alarm, or as a threat against our neighbours.! 


*On the 15th September last there was a letter in the Times from Sir 
Edmund Du Cane, respecting “ Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Highbury.” 
Sir Edmund showed that the Minister’s claim for responsibility as to the 
“sufficiency of provision for the services’’ of “our rulers and our rulers 
alone”’ was historically inaccurate. 

Referring to 1846, when (he states) “ we were even more without friends 
in Europe than we are now,” the Government took the question of an 
“attack on England” in hand. 

Estimates, etc., were brought in. The Duke of Wellington’s warning 
got into the papers. “ But an agitation arose . . . the ignorant mul- 
titude gave ear to people as ignorant as themselves, the Duke was charged 
with stirring up animosity ay? the Opposition was ready to profit 
by the agitation.” 

The Government gave in. Event after event followed, all, leading up to 
and terminating in the Crimean war. The public, after allowing themselves 
to be deluded, complacently threw the blame on their rulers, “ and especially 
on the heads of the professions.” 
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In any case, the task to arouse these peoples to their folly will be 
colossal. 

None of the hundreds of expressions of warning that have been 
spoken in this theatre during the last 50 years have been too strong.! 

Can we hope that this new organisation will succeed ? 

Those who never let the subject drop fervently wish it success. One 
of its difficulties will lie in the gloomy fact that the political leaders of 
these peoples are never convinced of anything which comes from the 
lips of an expert; and their constituents have, in the later generations, 
been educated, on most public questions, to the same mode of thought.? 

The nation is led to seize on the loose statements of any non- 
expert as a plea for postponement. 

The next question for this organisation to consider carefully is 
what panaéea they will prescribe to the awakening public. ; 

If the clergy of all denominations will follow the Bishop of 
Chester, who believes that “‘a strong England means peace for the 
world,” and can at the same time teach their people that England 
is as “weak as ditch-water”’ in these respects, then the cause will 
have a powerful auxiliary.* 


INFLUENCE OF THE WOMEN. 


If the women of England will rouse themselves to use their 
immense aggregate power to work up the true feeling which their 
dependent position can best influence, the cause will have the most 
powerful auxiliary of all. 

Their love of country may be, and no doubt is, the most stimulat- 
ing influence on them, but their love of home and hearth and 


children appeals to their instincts of self-preservation ail the more 
powerfully, as they would personally, if anything, be the direst 
sufferers in every detail of their daily lives. 

If they could see, as I have, every house and cottage, every man- 
sion, and every public building crowded with foreign soldiery, they 
would realise what invasion means. It is true the invasion which I 
witnessed did not bring destruction and disaster by massacre with 
fire and sword, pestilence, and subsequent famine. The soldiery were 





*IT hope Major-General Sterling was not too sanguine in looking upon 
a meeting at the R.U.S. Institution . . . as the yeast which leavens the 
whole mass of military opinion in the country. Can any view of the question 
be more dangerous than the following? see the Times leader of 24th 
February : “ A regular invasion can never occur while our fleets hold the sea, 
and our ruin will be complete on the day that the failure of our fleet renders 
it possible.” 

* On the 27th February last Captain Shore, R.N., said : “ Unless people 
can be persuaded that invasion is not only possible but extremely probable 

they will never consent to be compelled to serve their country.” 

* Britons say they never will be slaves, they look to their Constitution 
to preserve them from slavery. How very few understand its weaknesses ! 
Who realises that its working is the cause of most of the defective results 
of which they complain? When they and the Press blame individuals, 
soldiers and sailors, they shut their eyes to the fact that the action or 
inaction of those individuals is mostly due to conditions which do not 
tie down men in other countries where national defence is looked at as a 
Constitutional and not a Party question. 
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civilised beings, themselves, sons, husbands, and fathers; but even 
with all these mitigations of land warfare, all the conditions of civil 
popular life had to give way to the military ones. ; 

Under no circumstances can war bring anything but disruption 
and disorder in the civil conditions of life throughout the theatre 
of its operations. The more highly civilised and crowded the population 
the more emphatic the effects. 

In respect to one minor interruption of our daily life, it has often 
occurred to me: How would the women and children of London, for 
instance, take the cessation, or material reduction of their milk 
supply (say) for only three days ? 

I do not say that their heroism would not be equal to that of 
the people of Paris in 1870, but that is not the question. It is, have 
they ever allowed themselves for a moment to contemplate such con- 
tingencies, or to imagine their effects on themselves and their 
families ? 

If there is one half of the membership of our social life which 
should never cease, day or night, crying out for measures that will 
provide in peace an organisation which will make our position so 
safe in war, that no one will dare to invade our shores, it is the 
female half. To them I would now appeal in words only too feeble 
to express the vast importance of the cause, and the enormity of 
abstention from its advocacy. 

Our religious teachers and our women will be safe in repeating 
the unanswerable proposition “ that it is obligatory on every citizen 
to yive personally of his strength and intelligence to ensure as far 
us possible in time of peace the success of the cause of his country, 
when obliged to undertake war.’! 

This can mean nothing but “compulsion ”’ in some form or other 
if the obligation is to be met, no matter how it is softened down by 
other titles. 

The suggestion of some people to substitute the word “ general ” 
for “ compulsory service ”’ is only trifling. 


RECAPITULATION OF Mr. SHEE’S SCHEME. 


So that there may be no mistake, let me repeat what I interpret 
to be his meaning. 

He proposes to substitute a Pan-Britannic Militia of all arms for 
the existing Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteer Forces. The per- 
manently embodied portions of that, Militia will be the first year’s 
men selected from those males of the population aged 20 or there- 
abouts, who are not specially exempted by Statute from compulsory 


"My hearers may with advantage be here reminded that the Militia 
laws of the United States established universal compulsory service in May, 
1792, (amended in March, 1803). 

“Every able-bodied male citizen . . . who is of the age of 18 years 
and under the age of 45, shall be enrolled . . . every captain of a 
company shall enroll every such citizen residing within the bounds of his 
company, . . . who comes to reside within such bounds . . ._ shall 
without delay notify every such citizen of his enrolment . . . and to 
attend . . . muster . . . and for that purpose it shall be deemed 
a legal notice.” 

Section 1628 of the Statute obliges each citizen to provide himself with 
a “fire lock or rifle,” ‘“ bayonet and belt,’’ “ powder and ball,’’ “ knapsack, ’ 
“ammunition pouch,” but no uniform is mentioned. 
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‘military ”’ service, and numbering, he believes, about 205,000 men, 
and by this substitution he proposes to effect a large saving in the 
present expenditure. It is entirely illusory, as I shall try to show.! 


EXAMINATION OF His PROPOSALS. 


When, however, we come to dissect Mr. Shee’s scheme, we are 
met with such questions as the following:—Major-General J. B. 
Sterling said, * Vow I would ask the lecturer to consider . . . . 
because it is one of the gravest questions we have to deal with, How 
are you going to organise these men in the enormous numbers he 
proposes?’ He referred to the 300,000 or 400,000 males who might 
yearly have to be considered. 

I don’t find that the lecturer's example of the late volunteering for 
China in the German Army in any way answers Sir John Colomb’s 
question, namely :——‘ Supposing by the application of the compulsory 
principle you have created these immense reservoirs of military force, 
and rely upon their units to provide by volunteering the elements 
of a great striking army for use beyond the sea . . . is anybody 
sure that the very fact of adopting compulsion would not kill the 
spirit of volunteering for war service altogether?” 

The speakers probably had on their minds that it is the spirit 
of volunteering in time of peace which might be killed. /eace is the 
rule, war the exception. The danger of injuring that spirit, is in 
the lazy times of peace, not when war has begun. The Defence 
League should carefully consider this part of the question. It is easy 
to upset or pull down, not so easy to restore and build up. It will 
not do to aggravate the famine of recruits while trying for something 
that is still out of reach.? 

* The following table, which shows the actual expenditure before and 
during the war in South Africa—exclusive of the non-effective services,— will 
assist those who wish to go into costs in some detail :— 





Estimate. | aetimate. 


1896-7 1897-8 1898-9 1899-0 1900-01 1901-02 | 1902-03 


| 
Pay of the Army 5, 5,981,399 5,980,229 8,951,618 | 16,201,361 | 21,657,500 | 18,940,400 
5,341 


Medical Establishment 290,07 301, 330,910 54,855 | 1,185.5 1,088,600 | 1,025,000 
Militia i 533,901 538, 516,965 2,160,389 | 2,662,000 | 1,341,000 
Yeomanry Din 3 74,275 5.5: 76,488 342 180,994 375,000 585,000 
Volunteers , 885,952 6 872,516 327,798 203 | 1,230,000 | 1,287,000 
Transport and Remounts 708,426 $85,126 989,382 x 6 | 15,977,000 | 11,242,0007 
Provision Supplies .| 2,480,623 | 2,8 3,2 36 | &,758,3¢ 19,795,317 | 18,782,000 | 16,066,0004 
Clothing 897,086 a 135,87 2,356, 5,140,704 | 4,825,000 | 3,970,000} 
Stores 3 828,05 2,298,002 2, 5,481,6 13,918,085 | 13,450,000 | 8,222,0005 
Works and Buildings... 980,748 ‘ ,62 002, 9% 288, 3,711,342 | 3,281,000 ; 2,190,000 
Establishment Education 117,963 15,842 3 782 106,860 | 119,000 | 120,800 
Miscellaneous Effective .. 9.756 7 54,65 59,06 107,242 218,000 | 110,800 
War Office ... = 245,704 245,125 243,037 261,479 313,033 | 305,000 | 332,000 


Total Effective Services... 15,092,382 16,484,451 | 17,057,506 40,034,007 Sa ae pee 
’ 


* If, as some suggest, our present auxiliary forces, who ought to, and 
probably must, form the “ ordre de bataille” of our Armies destined to repel 
invasion, are “no better than an armed crowd,” an “armed mob of brave 
men with rifles,” then, if that is true, do the advocates of compulsory 
service in a National Militia, who wish to wipe out the existing auxiliary 
forces and all that is represented by voluntary service, believe that they 
will have created in substitution an Army that will have fewer of those 
characteristics ? ; 
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Mr. Shee gave no answer to the questions of Lord Hardinge :— 

1. ‘If we had such a large number of men for universal military 
service for home one, how does he propose to find the men for 
foreign service. | . # 

2. “If by his scheme this large number of men were procured 
jor universal service for one year . . . how would those men be 
housed?” 

He tells us his system abolishes what he calls “ the overlapping 
system of Volunteers, Militia, Yeomanry, and so on,” by the estab- 
lishment of a national or Pan-Britannic Militia under training, with 
its first, second, and third reserves, which is to be an immense reserve 
of trained men, to be called upon. . . to fill up the casualties in 
the ranks of a professional Imperial Army.! 

For the professional Army, he tells us that the ‘ voluntary 
system ’’--which elsewhere he decries—‘‘ is necessary.” He uses the 
word “ foreign’’ before the words “ professional Army,” but he tells 
us that he allows for ‘‘a nucleus of highly-trained, long-service 
soldiers in the United Kingdom,” and elsewhere he allows for a pro- 
fessional Army outside India of 100,000. 

For India he provides for the ‘ professional Army” 74,000 men, 
but for them he makes no allowance for the recruits under training at 
home, or reliefs. 

The answer to Lord Hardinge’s question apparently is, that he 
must still fall back on the voluntary system, with all the attendant 
drawbacks which he so graphically describes and also condemns— 
‘to find the men for foreign service.” 


BaRRACKS oR HOowsINa. 


As to the housing, Mr. Shee gives no indication. At present the 
288,000 Volunteers and 29,800 Yeomanry, which he proposes to dis- 
band, house themselves. The 123,993 Militia, as now constituted, 
are housed or placed under canvas for one or two months. He did 
not try to get out of part of this big difficulty by adopting Major- 
General B. Strange’s suggestion to reduce the training from one year 
to six months, and “ to “gut the townsmen recruits into camp.’ 





*Let me here remind the reader that those who have not “cut the 
painter’ and gone in wholesale for universal compulsory armed service, 
advocate voluntary engagement for : 

a. An overpowering Navy ; 

b. As large and efficient a professional Army as we can afford; 
c. <A strong Militia (by ballot as an alternative) ; 

d. A generously encouraged Volunteer force ; 

ec. A Reserve of the rest of the nation, trained in rifle clubs. 

For the professional Army chiefly destined, except in the form of 
“cadres” to service in India and abroad, and as to whose training they 
insist on the “highest possible efficiency,’ high pay (to be made up by 
reducing the numbers) is the panacea. This highly-paid professional Army 
they set down at 115,000 abroad, 15,000 at home, and 70,000 colonial con- 
tingents—-presumably entirely provided by the Colonies—total, 200,000. As 
it must include 70 to 80 thousand in India and all depots and cadres at 
home and abroad, it is a very “ tight fit ’’ to provide the mobile Army Corps 
of 100,000 strong, ready to go anywhere at a day’s notice. 

They give no estimate of the increased cost of the “generous enceurage- 
ment.” 
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Colone! Gunter’s alternative, namely, that an option might be 
given to “ put in 60 days’ training for three consecutive years in place 
of a whole year’s consecutive service,’ seemed to have no attractions. 

Nor did he accept Major Seely’s example of ‘‘ Colonials” who 
have.“ acquitted themselves well”? in the South African war, as a 
proof that in time of peace, it is not essential that the soldier should 
be trained in barracks! 

In any case he did not answer the question. The cost I shall 
refer to further on. But it was when he had to answer Sir Ralph 
Knox’s practical criticisms that the theoretical aspect of his system 
was made clear. 


Costs. 


Mr. Shee commends his so-called system to the taxpayer by a 
claim that he will effect a large saving in the Army estimates, namely, 
of £6,000,000 on £30,000,000. 

In his reply in the discussion he allowed for what is called the 
professional Army (officially the Regular Army) 100,000 men at £110 
a head, and in his paper he provided for 205,000 to 210,000 first year 
National Militia men, who would be permanently under training at 
£45 to £60 a head. 

For simplicity I purposely leave out the question of the cost of 
the Naval part of the annual compulsory contingent and its reserves, 
because he gave no clear description of how his Pan-Britannic Militia 
is to help the Navy. 

The cost, therefore, I presume, of the Regular Army, without 
non-effectives, would, according to him, outside India, be £10,000,000. 

I adopt the mean, between his own figure of £110 a head instead 
of that of Sir R. Knox, namely, £90 a head, as I have no means of 
analysing either figure.! 

It is doubtless an under-estimate. In the first place 100,000 men 
outside India cannot be held to include either the recruits under 
training or the reliefs of the Regular Army in India and elsewhere 
abroad. Experience shows that we have continually been in the habit 
of counting immature recruits in the “strength.” As I said in this 
room on the 20th February, 1901, these cannot be estimated at less 
than 10,000. Without providing for the extra Colonial reliefs re- 
quired for South Africa, 16,000 men is clearly too few for all the other 
Imperial and Colonial stations. 

Apparently, then, it would be absolutely necessary to provide 
for at least 130,000 men (including establishments), which, instead of 
£10,000,000 makes £13,000,000. 

For purpose of discussion, I propose to adopt as the cost per head 
of the embodied portion of the proposed Pan-Britannic Militia Mr. 
Shee’s figures, including establishments, of £60 a head (not inclusive 
of housing). 


*On the 8th November, 1902, in reply to Sir Edgar Vincent, Mr. 
Brodrick stated that the average cost of a private soldier is approximately : 
Infantry of Line, £52 6s. 4d.; Cavalry of Line, £58 16s. 9d., which when in- 
creased pay takes effect, will be £59 6s. 1d. and £65 16s. 6d. respectively. 
There are no means of knowing how much (if any) of the costs of stores or 
retired and non-effective pay are charged in these amounts. 
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Probably, if all “arms” are considered, it is a fair figure. 

For these 205,000 men undergoing a first year’s training the cost 
at £60 will therefore be £12,300,000. 

Total for the Regular Army and the Pan-Britannic Militia 


added together £25,300,000. 


TRAINING OF THE PAN-BRITANNIC MILITIA RESERVES. 


But where he (Mr. Shee) provides for the cost of the annual 
trainings of his first, second, and third reserves, I cannot discover. 
It is clear it cannot be done for nothing. So far as 1 understand 
him, each man, assuming that he selects his year’s training to be when 
he is between 18 and 20, would subsequently have:- 

5 years in the first reserve with 8 weeks’ training in each year. 
Total, 40 weeks. 

5 years in the second reserve, with 4 weeks’ training in each 
year. Total, 20 weeks. 

10 years in the third reserve with 2 weeks’ training in each 
year. Total, 20 weeks. 

How is this to be paid for, and what will it cost? 

Let us consider the number to be trained, and probable cost of 
this annual work. 


WASTE. 
In estimating the wastage, it seems fair to assume that during— 
Per cent. 
The first 3 years it will be rN gts 
The next 
The next 5 
The next 55 eS ben a wa oo 
Up to 40 there are fewer casualties as men get older, and less 
loss by migration. 


4 


Tota. NumBer oF MEN oF THE “ NationaL MiuitiaA”’ RESERVE TO 
BE TRAINED EACH YEAR. 


Class 1. Of those in their first to fifth year, inclusive, 
there will be... as es ie me 886,631 
2. In their sixth to tenth years, inclusive ... are 740,756 
3. In their eleventh to twentieth years, inclusive ... 1,250,659 


Total... o Rs » as ... 2,878,046 


In counting by “ weeks of a man” the work to be done by those 
who have to keep up the training, some idea of its extent can be 
estimated. 

The first class will require weeks of a man 7,893,048 
The second ,, Ss 3 2,963,024 
The third _,, = - 2,501,318 


Total weeks of a man ... ser  1£3,0045390 
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TRAINING SHELTER. 


I do not know if Mr. Shee proposed to find covered-in spaces for 
the training of his 205,000 one-year men, who would be continually 
embodied, but I hardly think he expects that the Reserve men can be 
trained under cover. Therefore, unless there is to be a good deal 
of the men’s time wasted by bad weather, the training must be in the 
open, and crowded into about 35 out of 52 weeks. Admitting this 
to be reasonable, to get at the numbers of Reserves actually under 
training at the same time, divide 13,357,390 by 35 = 381,639. 


TRAINING STAFF OF THE RESERVE. 


In the German Army with 3 years’ embodied service, the yearly 
contingents are under the same colours as those who are in their 
second and third years of embodiment, and the permanent officers 
and non-commissioned officers, who suffice for one year’s contingent, 
are available for the rank and file contingents. The converse could 
not be expected, i.¢., that there would be a reduction in the permanent 
staff by reducing the training to one year. Much rather the other 
way: and that the permanent staff, with one year’s service men only, 
should be larger, if anything. 

I dwell on this because it demonstrates that the permanent staff 
of the embodied units would not be available to train the Reserves. 

If the Regular Army—-the original training-ground for the 
staff—can provide from its retired ranks, for the service of the stand- 
ing embodied units, 3 officers and 7 non-commissioned officers for every 
200 men-—namely, 3,075 of the former and 7,175 of the latter, exclu- 
sive of staff, the limits of the supply would probably have been reached, 
if not exceeded. 


PROVISION OF OFFICERS AND Non-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS FOR THE 
TRAINING STAFF OF THE RESERVES. 


Where, then, are trained officers and non-commissioned officers to 
be found to keep up continuously the efficiency of the 2,878,046 men 
of the Reserve? 

These, if they can be provided, would be kept at actual work 
35 +5=40 weeks a year, with 12 weeks’ leave. 

[I am under the impression that Mr. Shee would admit that the 
possibility of making provision of professional officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of long experience for this enormous body is very 
problematical. 

The standing embodied units might absorb, for training, with the 
one-year men, many of the first, second, and third year Reserve men 
(about, say, 555,524), but this does not give much relief. 

There would be over 2,000,000 National Militia Reservists who 
would have to find their own officers:and non-commissioned officers out 
of the product of one year's training. 

Allowing 2 of the first and 15 of the second per 1,000 men at drill 
at one time, you could not get the 800 permanent officers for less pay 
than, an average of £365, and the 6,000 permanent non-commissioned 
officers, £75 a year. Their pay alone would amount to: £742,000. 

[ cannot think that less provision than 10s. for food and lodging 
per week of a man in the Reserve can be allowed in an estimate. This 
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will cost. 12,557,390 + 2 = £6,278,695. Total cost of the proposed Pan- 
Britannic Militia £19,320,695.! . 

Total costs of all services £32,320,695. 

For home defence there would be some 2,500,000 men, rated 
to be trained to arms. All of them probably would be able to 
discharge, “let off,” a rifle or a gun, and have learnt tactical drill. A 
very small proportion would be able to ride, or drive a gun team, or 
to do the work of engineers of the line of battle, and not 40 per cent. 
could be trusted to hit with a rifle any object in the field of view 
visible to the naked eye beyond 300 yards, or with a rifle on wheels (a 
gun), beyond a mile. 

A vast armed crowd, without the “ soul” or discipline as essential 
to an army as life is to the body, would exist. 

That is all. 

A real army of 250,000 men-—one-tenth their numbers—of 3 to 
7 years’ service, equipped, trained, and organised up to the pitch that 
science and art now permit,? with the “soul” that nothing but 
steady, continuous discipline and esprit de corps can give, would sweep 
such a half-disciplined armed mob before it to destruction or sur- 
render. 

I pretend, therefore, to have shown that the expenditure I have 
quoted, which is besides the interest on the capital outlay and the cost 
of up-keep of considerable additional building accommodation for 
stores, magazines, ete., absorbs all Mr. Shee’s alleged saving of 
£6,000,000 and a great deal more. 

I have also, I hope, indicated how, the moment any proposal of 
compulsory service makes the training to arms also compulsory, a maze 
of difficulties are entered, of which it is hard to see the end. 

The scheme is a second-rate attempt to imitate the Continental 
system. Even its advocates will not, I think, try to escape its burthens 
on the population and on the exchequer by increasing the percentage of 
exemptions. It would break down, if only, because it is divested of an 
element essential to success found in those Armies. This lies in the 
existence of one land service in those countries. One Service, one 


*“ Europe must give up the system of general conscription, both for 
military and social reasons. It is better to have one million experienced 
soldiers who are worth something, than three million cheap ones who are 
worth nothing.”?” . . . “No State is in the position to bear the neces- 
sary cost of making the conscript army really fit for service and useful.’— 
Count Sternberg. 

Incidentally each of these men may be said to be able to produce (on a 
low average, including all classes) that which can be valued at 20 shillings 
a week, which means a productive loss of £13,357,390.—C.E.W. 

*General Joseph Wheeler, U.S.A., writes, with reference to projectiles 
from weapons on wheels : “The effort should be to train an army that the 
missing of a shot would be the exception, and not the rule.” . . . 

“The nations which will win victory in the future will be those who 
use the most skill in the application of scientific methods. . . . The 
training and drill of the soldier will be carried to a high standard of per- 
fection, and he will be taught that every shot must be well directed, and 
count for a purpose. . . . Even one hit, with good marksmanship, out 
of seventy-six shots, gives a conception of the fearful waste of ammunition 
which has heretofore been tolerated. A vast proportion of this waste is 
through the taking it for granted that every man can be taught to fire a@ 
projectile from the shoul der. 
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Army. There are no sub-divisions into “ professional Army” and 
‘National Militia,’ and so on. Unity of localisation, of service, of 
tradition, and of command, is a fundamental condition. One system 
of discipline, training, and one spirit, exist throughout. While under 
arms every man is a soldier—nothing more or less. All tends to 
cohesion, to uniformity, and to devotion to one chief and to one object. 

The certainty of a breakdown of the scheme is greater when one 
regards the Naval National Militia, which presumably is a part of it. 
The professional Navy is each year becoming more technical and more 
highly-trained. There is no place on a war-ship for a Militia sailor. One 
year on a training-ship—even if the training-ship existed—cannot fit 
a man to take his place beside the genuine article. 

The experiences of our nearest neighbour with their own ‘* Services 
Maritimes,’ established long before 1870, and assimilated as far as 
possible to the compulsory service system, which started in that year, 
are a warning, even when a fishing population is concerned. 


UNSCIENTIFIC AND IRRATIONAL. 


As I have said, I will not repeat all the well-known advantages 
of Continental compulsory military service, national and social, reiter- 
ated (for the twentieth time, I may say, as if they were new) at the 
three meetings in question. They are mostly of importance in time of 
peace. I shall try to prove that the scheme, as recommended by Mr. 
Shee, is, from the soldier’s point of view, utterly ‘ unscientific,” and 
that it is not a “‘ rational system of defence,’’ as Colonel Brookfield 
called it on the 14th February last. 

I am sure its advocates believe that all that is wanted is, to 
compel the annual attendance of two or three hundred thousand men. 
to train, arm and equip them, in order to provide a few millions, not 
only to deter invasion, but to deal with it, if it actually took place. 

Well, the soldier can only dwell on the question from one point of 
view, and that, is, Whether the instrument provided as Mr. Shee pro- 
poses is one fitted for the shock of battle? First, he will remember 
that every available professional soldier (officers and men) at such a 
moment will be in the ranks of the professional Army, either at home 
or abroad. This Pan-Britannic Militia, to form the fighting units of 
armies, would have to depend entirely, for its strategical and tactical 
organisation, for mobility, on itself, and on what it has built up and 
prepared in time of peace. The small Regular or professional Army, 
upon which the scheme is dependent, could provide no “ stiffening.” 

If, then, it is not the “ professional Army,” what shall we call 
it; is there any other name than the “ amateur Army ”’? 


THE Sout or ARMIES. 


Listening to Lord Newton, Mr. Shee, and most of the speakers at the 
recent meetings, I could not help feeling how well they had used their obser- 
vation and reading as (so called) business men, to grasp much of what might be 
called the letter of the subject of war, but how absolutely they had failed to 
understand and realise the spirit of the matter. {do not mean that any of 
them would not in battle possess all the individual spirit which impels men to 
face death. But I mean that they would then only for the first time fully 
grasp the absolute necessity that the spirit of the individual should infuse 
the body, and that, to win, there must (other things being equal) be more 
of it on their side than on that of the opponent. The presence of that 
spirit, whether in the company or the battalion, or the brigade, or the 
division, or the army, is as essential at the moment of battle as the weapon 
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which is carried on the back or shoulder, on horse-back or on foot, or 
dragged along on wheels, with which it is intended to hit the enemy. 

In spite of much that is always being done in peace to kill or injure 
that military spirit in the British Army, we have, in a wonderful way, 
preserved a good deal of it in our so-called‘ a professional Army.” 

Will any student of the history of Armies pretend it is a growth of a 
day, or even of a year, or of seven years? Does he not know that it is a thing 
of subtle growth with which what is called “patriotism” has but little to do?! 

Easily undermined, its deterioration often only appears in war. 

The so-called “business man’’ has never been able to understand an 
army, except as a machine. The very essence of its usefulness, namely the 
spir it in it, he takes for granted.’ 

And | feel that I am not exaggerating when I assert that the speakers 

have taken the presence of all it means in the day of battle, in that huge 
agglomeration of amateurs compelled to fight, entirely for gr anted. 
‘ Let them not confound it with the instinct of patriotism, or with what 
is called the military spirit, which has very mixed motives. No; it is a 
something which is found in what the professional Army understands by the 
regimental or corps system, blended with tradition and loyalty to the 
Sovereign. If this cannot be founded and built up in the units of the 
great “amateur” Army’ which Mr. Shee and his supporters propose, that 
Army will, if the picture of invasion drawn by Colonel Chesney 30 years 
ago, and by others since then, and by Major Heron Maxwell on the 27th 
February last, are correct, be only a sure source of national humiliation. 
Because, when face to face with the professional soldiers of the invader, an 
organisation deficient in what that invader knows to be vital, and has 
put before anything else, must fall to pieces, no matter how well com- 
manded or staffed, and cannot fail to provide a bigger list of killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, than the one which France had to produce after 
1870. 

Some speakers, who, I presume, have never studied on the spot 
the organisation, discipline, and national sacrifices to esprit de corps, of 
the Ger man Army, glibly refer to the Swiss and Swedish Armies, as if 
we had only to elt the letter of their organisation to get all we 
require. One would think, as practical men, they would have taken the 
German Army—-the only one which has been raised on the lines advo- 
cated that has been tested-—as the object of their study. 

If they had they would find that there is very little resemblance 
between the German Army—which is one great, compact, and perfect 
professional organisation, with the Sovereign at its head—-and the 
amateur assemblage, which could be the only outcome of their system. 


'The life of Sir Harry Smith gives many suggestive examples of the 
value in battle at the crucial moment of the devotion inspired by continued 
discipline and genuine esprit de corps. 

* Colonel Hale, who, if anything, trusts only in high efficiency of every 
unit destined for the line of battle, considers that the “manhood of the country 
should not leave to its Regular Army, to its professional soldiers, the monopoly 
of defending hearths and homes,’ but naturally scouts Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
suggestion of the large body of patriotic people who “cannot or will not 
volunteer,” but who, having “no pleasure in drill’? . . . “can be 
made into riflemen,” which he computes (to make up his million) would 
number 600,000. These are Colonel Hale’s ‘army of non-professional 
fighting men,” and deseribes, when based on the “ number theory ”’ as crude, 
as impracticable, and dangerous. 

He shows up the danger of the weight that is attached to the writings 
of so distinguished a man, as well as the words of Lord Salisbury, which 
lead the country to believe that Army re-organisation, 7.e., for the fighting 
line, is after all not so pressing as soldiers declare it to be.—C.E.W. 


VOL, XLVII. ZL 
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[ appeal to their common sense. Do they really want, like Dr. 
Conan Doyle,! to frighten the would-be invader by the newspaper bogey 
of every male behind a hec lge with a rifle in his hands, or do they 
really think that they are going to provide and train a weapon that 
can meet the flower of the invader’s forces on the battle-field—if that 
field is to be at home? I hope I have said enough to suggest to the 
minds of those who are going to be active supporters of the National 
Service League that so- called compulsory military service—which, in 
their view, means placing a rifle in the hands of 200,000 to 400,000 
young men every year, and giving them one year’s training—will nut 
provide the ‘‘ armed people” upon which Colonel Duke considers the 
Government could call in the day of danger. 


Tue GERMAN SySTEM UNSUITABLE. 


I repeat, the German system—for practically all the nations have 
copied Germany more or less—on which Mr. Shee arranges his scheme 
of Pan-Britannic Militia, is unscientific and now moreover unsuitable as 
applied to these islands and to our race. 

It was created when the range of projectiles fired from the shoulder 
was within the bayonet charge distance—and when the so-called “ arms 
of the Service’ were organised and equipped subject to that condi- 
tion—when every man on foot carried a firearm, with which he could be 
easily taught to make fair practice at 100 yards. 

Germany's sea frontier was not then its side of danger; and she 
had to be ready with a professional Army-——-not an Army of which 
the reservoir is Militia--to encounter the attack, at short notice, of 
other professional Armies, which had no sea to cross. 

She had to deal with the question of exemptions? from points of 
view which did not in many respects adapt themselves to the circum- 
stances of either peace or war, and which are consequently 
contradictory. 





‘T feel [ ought to give Sir Conan Doyle the opportunity of explaining 
himself in this reom, as he was so good as to do to me in a personal letter 
in February, 1901. [ have taken the text of his views in the Nineteenth 
Century of February and March, 1901, to be p. 514: “One of the most 


certain lessons . . . is at once to reduce the bugbear of an invasion to 
an absurdity.” He proposed to do this “with a moderate efficiency with 


the rifle,” by which “the able-bodied population could, without its pro- 
fessional soldiers, defy the united forces of Europe.’’ In explanation, in 
a letter to the Times, he wrote : “ I meant that, given the actual conditions, 
the temporary loss of the command of the sea or the absence of most of the 
Regular Army, would not be fatal if we had a million men accustomed to the 
rifle.’ Leaving out the “ hedge-row ” question as an advantage to attack or 
defence—and on that I hope to convince him in time--we have, I am glad 
to know, wide fields in common. ; , 

In the Nineteenth Century, Colonel Hale wrote insisting on the extra 
need of discipline in defensive warfare in the United Kingdom, adding in 
this country “the control of the attack wil be mere child’s play to that of 
the defence.” This was confirmation of every word of my paper read 
this room in the previous February. 


*In Switzerland these represent 39 per cent. of the male population, 
who—mostly through no fault of their own—are deprived of the advantages 
of such military training as is given. 
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For instance, a large percentage are compulsorily excluded for 
causes which deprives the fighting line of many men who are by nature 
keen fighters. 

Thousands of men who in this country are rescued from penury 
and its consequences in time of peace by a voluntarily placing them- 
selves under Army discipline, and who, we know, turn out splendid 
fighters, have little chance of entering such a path under the German 
system. The great body of men who are adjudged, physically or other- 
wise, unfit, no matter what their aspirations, never have the oppor- 
tunity of receiving the moral and physical benefits of which the advo- 
cates of compulsory service boast, or of giving of their energy in some 
form to the cause of patriotic defence.! 

Then comes the other aspect, which is that the annual selection of 
the ‘‘ conscripts ’—-who must present themselves in person—is chiefly 
guided by the more or less perfect physique of each individual, whose 
personal desire to become a soldier or a sailor, if he has any, does not 
count. 

Again, it is assumed that every one so selected for the Army can 
be taught to aim a rifle, either from his shoulder or from wheels, with 
fair prospect of becoming expert. All experience of the men who have 
been born and lived under the conditions of what we call modern civili- 
sation goes to prove that these qualifications are not infrequently absent 
from human males who are physically well-developed, and the endur- 
ance, presence of mind, intelligence, “ esprit,” good sight, sense of pro- 
portion, and all that goes to make up the modern rifleman, either 
for foot or mounted service, are in many instances absent from the 
organism of many a young Hercules.* 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CONDITIONS. 


All this has now changed, and, to help in the defence of one’s 
country, a man need not have been in the Royal Navy or have fired 
a rifle or have served a gun or have passed the riding school. Indeed, 
as | propose to try and show, the large majority of the manhood of a 
nation are not wanted in the fighting line; and also I will try and show 
that those who are, should be there, not only voluntarily, but also, only 
after having been subject to a training of «a much higher order than 
could be quaranteed in the force Mr. Shee proposes to create. 


' From the Compte rendu suv le réeruitement de TArmée en 1901, 
France, we gather, out of 309,332 young men of 20 years of age, 25,526 were 
exempted as unfit for all service, 44,3837 were postponed for reasons of 
doubtful health and insufficient development; of these latter many never 
reached a standard of fitness for training, and most of them are let off with 
one or two years’ training. The actual exemptions total 50,262, and besides 
that 18,627 young men were posted to the “auxiliary services’’ and thus 
escaped military training with arms. 


“In 1840, the French, whose Army was still leavened with men ex- 
perienced in real warfare, organised from out of the existing ranks of the 
Army, ten battalions of “tirailleurs,” all volunteers. The seheme was 
evolved out of the conviction that to extract the best efforts of men in war, 
rolunteers form the best material. These battalions were sent to Algeria, 
where they proved the wisdom of the measure, 

2L2 
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It will now, perhaps, be fully realised by my hearers, that, while I 
advocate compulsion for one object, namely for service to the State 
in war, and preparation for the same,! J stick to voluntary engage- 
ment by those destined to use weapons of offence and to fill the ranks of 
the line of battle on sea and land ; and such engagement should include, 
for the (so-called) Auxiliary forces, the necessary training to make a 
man into a sailor or soldier, as skilled as the time allotted to his training 
and his intelligence will permit. 


This system has one fundamental advantage for us. It alters as 
little as possible the existing national organisations, and leaves the 
would-be sailor or soldier to select between the Royal Navy, the 
Regulars, the Militia, the Volunteers, and the Yeomanry. 


The present territorial system, as will be seen further on in my 
address, under my proposal receives greater development, and the 
deficiency described by General Chapman? as an incomplete “ incor- 
poration of the Army with the nation’’ would be remedied. In his 
article the writer admits that the “limit of numbers” of “ recruits 
attainable under the present system has been reached.” 


General Chapman proposes to adopt a method of a Recruiting 
Commission, like that which meets every May in every town and village 
in Germany. 

One must necessarily be constituted under the measure of compul- 
sion which I propose. 

General Chapman believes that the “ existing barriers which now 
divide the Army from the nation, would gradually disappear, and that 


the maintenance of the Army by voluntary enlistment would be 
secured’ by the incorporation of *a civilian element with the too 
purely military machinery which now attempts the work of raising men 
for the King’s service.” I agree. 

I submit that my scheme would supply the motive for the annual 
meeting of the Recruiting Commission, which General Chapman over- 
looks. It is a necessity in Germany, because the recruits must present 
themselves. Here, under General Chapman’s suggestion, the Commis- 
sion might have a meeting, and no recruits need appear. Under my 
proposal, every male, on attaining 18 or 19 years of age (and there is 
no exemption), must present himself, and must continue to do so, at 
least once a year, until his obligation to do so ceases. 

This voluntary recruiting reservoir—-to use Mr. Shee’s expression 
will always be running over with a living stream. Into his reservoir the 
‘bucket of compu/sion to fight’? must be dipped. 


Those who are on the other side believe that the ‘‘ reservoir’ of 
latent voluntary military spirit is sufficient to recruit our Regular Navy 


‘Fortunately the public at large are too sensible of the enormous 
advantage of a voluntary service, which alone is consistent with the 
existence of a really free nation.—Sir C. Warren.—The National Review, 
1901. If the voluntary service referred to is service in the line of battle, 
we are in accord.—C.E.W. 


*See The Army and the Nation, by General FE. F. Chapman, C.B., 
R.A., p.s.c., in the JouRNAL R.U.S.I. of 15th March, 1902, No, 289. 
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and Army. I contend that the measure of compulsion which I pro- 
pose is necessary to, stimulate it to overflow in full sufficiency.' 


RIFLE CLUuBs. 


Since I pointed out, just two years ago, that the Continental 
system is not scientific or suitable to these peoples, several writers have 
taken up the subject. 

The suggestion of local rifle clubs was brought into active promi- 
nence by Lord Salisbury; but that great statesman will be the first to 
acknowledge that there was nothing new in the idea. It was, to use 
a modernism, ‘ placarded’’ by his speech. Many associations, more 
or less tributary to our old friend the National Rifle Association, have 
come into existence. Miniature ranges have been set up, and a latent 
spirit of emulation in the competition for prizes has been developed. 
This, however good, is only a means to a great end. It is a branch of 
the Voluntary system, and so far as it stimulates recruiting into the 
existing voluntarily-enlisted Forces it is a step in the ‘right direction ; 
but, following on to the “ rifleman-hedge-row-lined ” idea of defence, it 
stops short of all that would raise these riflemen out of the condition 
of an unorganised and dangerous crowd. Unfortunately, by those who 
think that all is fish that enters their net, it has been suggested that 
training in the use of a rifle will catch those who do not care to submit 
their bodies and minds to the influence of drill and discipline. These 
men would be even more in the way and out of place when real work 
in the presence of an organised enemy had to be done, than the man 
whose training in the ranks had only been superficial. 


CapDET TRAINING.” 


The more advanced proposals which, although not new, have come 
more into prominence during the discussion on the Education Act are 
an advocacy of some form of compulsion. To Lord Charles Beresford 


‘In an article of the Fortnightly Review of March, 1901, Mr. Baillie 
Grohmann’s text is: ‘The nation’s unpreparedness to respond to a sudden 
call to arms.” The chief object of the article is to show that the “sudden 
call” should be “to arms.” And he goes on to point out, “the rifle is an 
unknown weapon to the bulk of the population.’’ He adds, “verily we are 
an unarmed nation to an extent never witnessed in history before.” His 
mind dwells on the necessity of being able to “ ony arm large numbers of 
men. 
His article does good work in pointing out the necessity of either 
maintaining a great store of arms, as “from the moment war is declared, 
all foreign markets would, of course, be closed;”’ or of incxeasing the 
possible output of Government and private works. 

He adds : “ If the Empire which the nineteenth century has created is to 
be preserved, is to be rendered fit to face the struggles of the twentieth 
century, the nation must arm.” . . “Tf the sons of Greater Britain 
once begin to lose faith in the ability of the Mother Country and in her 
military . . . administration . . . then bands will be loosened 
that have made the Empire what it is to-day.” 

All this equally applies if the words “ organise ” and “ organisation ”’ 
are substituted for the words “arm for the line of battle.” 

A scientific projectile projector (rifle or gun) placed in the hands of a man 
untrained, or half- Trained, Py a personal and general source of danger to 
everyone but the invader.— EW. 

*The boy well fitted ar the ideal life of a soldier is likely to be well 
suited for any other walk of life; for the ideal soldier is a man whose 
training in mind and body is perfected for any other walk of life.—Sir 
Charles Warren in the “National Review,” 1901. 
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alone, of all the so-called Service Members, is due the credit of moving 
that Physical and military instruction shall be compulsory in all 
schools supported by public funds. 

In a letter to the Duke of Devonshire, dated 9th December, 1902, Lord 
Charles advocated “ military instruction,” by which he stated he meant 
‘marching, swimming, and giving orders. 

He also advoc ated “that every boy capabli shall be taught to fire a 
rook or small-bore rifle at a target.’ He repeated the well-known reasons— 
as old as Sparta—in favour of the physical training of youth, adding, “ it 
is computed that nine-tenths of the people get no physical training what- 
ever, and three-quarters are town-bred.”’ 

To get a bearing, I presume, he had to play up to the prejudice against 
compulsion by stating that * conscription is opposed, and, I believe, rightly 
opposed, to the sentiments of English-speaking nations; compulsion of any 
form is only possible in the schools.” 

That the motion was ruled “out of order,” and that the Ministry 
regarded the question as one more for the War Office than for the Board of 
Education, almost goes without saving, under the conditions of party 
Government.’ 

Quite lately an article in the 7imes has enlarged in the same 
direction :-—? 

The writer asks : ‘‘ Would not the whole problem, at any rate as regards: 
home defence, be enormously simplified in every way if that military 
element ”—i.¢., the underlying military spirit in the nation, with a military 
and patriotic element in our national education—“ were enlarged in its 
scope and duration until it became a regular military training?’ 

The article goes on to suggest “that the whole boyhood of the nation 
between the ages of 16 and 17 should receive a military training con- 
currently with the final stages of its mental training.” 

The article admits that “this would undoubtedly be universal service : 
but it would be something very different from the universal services enforced 
in Continental nations by their necessities.” 

The weak point in these proposals is a vital one, and that is, that 
the compulsion is bristling with exemptions and exceptions. Chiefly in 
respect to the great| mass of working-class boys who leave the ele- 
mentary school to begin their apprentice or wage-earning life at an 
age much earlier than that at which the best results can be obtained 
from the training—16 to 17, as suggested by the article. 

At the same time there is every reason why a system of “ cadet 
training’ should be in force on al! within reach of the Education 
Act. It dovetails with my proposals, and would be a preliminary 
preparation to them by beginning at an earlier age than 18 to culti- 

vate the patriotic and military spirit.3 


” 


* See neenianialiileads Saal Lord Charles Be1 ileal sil ‘Me. Renee 
dale Walrond on behalf of the Duke of Devonshire, published in the Times 
of the 26th December, 1902. 

*In a sixth article in “The Problem of the Army,” on 4th February, 
1903. 

‘Although the census of Ireland gives no assistance in respect to the 
number of males between the ages of 14 and 15, and the information in 
that respect for Scotland is not yet published, the average in Yorkshire is 1 
little over and in London a little under 2 per cent. That figure may be 
regarded as sufficiently nearly accurate for the 3 kingdoms. The published 
statistics of the Board of Education for 1900-1 do not distinguish between 
the sexes, all “scholars” being “children.” They, however, show that in 
England and Wales 85°77 per cent. of the children between 14 and 15 were 
that year scholars in the 31,315 elementary schools, and that this total fell 
to 14 per cent. for all ages above 15. 
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AN ORGANISATION OF THE NATION. 

The scheme, then, before the meeting is to /eave all the existing 
fighting organisations intact, and to construct behind them an 
organisation which will, first, be a more fruitful reservoir for recruiting 
into those services than now exists,'! and second, will provide for the 
performance of duties, and for the safe guarding of social order, when 
required, for which at present no provision is foreshadowed or any 
disciplined organisation which includes every citizen, has been 
prepared. 

POPULATION. 

The Census returns of 1901, now in course of publication, give 
enough material to allow of general, and average, statistics, for the 
illustration of my scheme. 

These are submitted in substitution of those in my paper of 
February, 1901. 

On account of Scotland being most behindhand in its issue of 
detailed information, I have been unable to be as exact as I might 
otherwise have been. However, for all the purposes of this demon- 
stration, the figures available can be averaged, and are sufficiently 
near the truth. 

The number of persons present in these Kingdoms on the 31st 
March, 1901, were 41,454,724,2 of whom the males numbered 
20,093,222. 


‘The following figures, which are approximately correct, are furnished 
as a reminder to the reader of actual conditions of the effective strength of 
the Regular Army, Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry, before and after 
the South African war :— 


All Ranks. 





tegular Army 
At Home ... re 7 102,202 125,042 
Colonies and Egypt _... Ee 49,932 225,864 
India eas ae ae i 72,893 67,063 
225,07] | 417,969 
Ist Class Army Reserve (at home) i 82,005 2.398 
— 307,032 | —— 420,337 


Militia and its Reserve ... es ae 113,489 | 110,557 

Yeomanry ... aaa see ee oe 10,207 18,986 

Volunteers... de ie ace ss | 281,798 288,612 
| 355,444 — 





418,155 


662,476 


838,492 
| 


| Persons, Male. | Persons, Female. | Total. 





England and Wales _... a 5,721,772 16,804,347 32,526,075 
Scotland... wie aa = 173,75! 2,298,348 4,472,103 
Ireland ... aa pea onal 7338 2,258,807 4,456,546 





20,093,222 | 21,361,502 41,454,724 
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The average percentages under the following age classification 


are as follows! :— 
Per cent. 


Under 5 years of age sie me 11°75 
Over 5 years and under 18 ... 350 ee; neces 
Over.18 and inclusive of 20... 4°08 
Over 20 - 38°52 
Over 40 Ps 14°82 
Over 60 3°74 

100°00 

Of the males over 18 years who are unmarried, exclusive of 

widowers with children, there are 47°5 per cent. 

In the average totals of the urban and rural populations, those 
living under conditions of exemption, and therefore excluded from 
the total males who would be under compulsion to appear to be 
registered, organised, and trained, there are of the total male popula- 
tion 9°95 per cent.? 

Practically this works out in round figures, total males available 
at one time— 

Under training 18 and under 19 379,000 | Average 
19 is 20 362,000-; 370,000 Juniors 
Active “7 ns 40 6,974,000 


7,715,000 
Reserve, males 40 and under 60 2,549,000 


Grand total i .. 10,264,000 


Each year 370,000 young men (juniors) would be under training 
and being taught marching, company, and boat drill. On a day, or 
days, each year 7,344,000 men (who eventually would have trained as 
above) would report themselves at the headquarters of their respective 
units, and would go through the drill and exercise which has been 
taught them when they were between 18 and 20 years of age. The men 
over 40 years of age should be exempted, as ‘‘ veterans.” 





‘The Board of Trade shaiiaies of labour statistics, 1901, page 176, gives 
the following for England and Wales only, for the male populations :— 
Under 20 years of age... ... 46°5 per cent. 
Over 20 and under 40 years of age 30°0 
40 and over ... Pa os «. Boo iS 
Of the total males. 





*Of deaf, dumb, blind, lunatic, and imbecile, in 
prisons, hospitals, and foreigners 

Employed permanently in the Civil Service of the State 
and of Local Authorities ne sit 

[In the Navy on land, the Regular Army at home, 
Naval and Army Reserve, ogee Yeomanry, 
Volunteers, and of Army and Navy Pensioners. 76 


1:45 per cent. 


O”9 


9°95 per cent. 
*If this estimate is correct, and Mr. Shee’s of the amnual contingent 
to be trained under his scheme, ‘namely, 210,000, is also correct, the exemp- 
tions under the latter would be 44 per cent. ! 
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Tue UNIT?. 


The territorial unit to which each man would belong would be a 
Parliamentary Registration Sub-District, and would bear the name of 
the same. If it be an urban one, the unit would have two names, that is, 
the name of the town or city and that of the sub-district. 

If there is more than one unit in a sub-district, it would have two 
names and a number. In most rural districts the name would suffice. 

The established strength of a unit would be 200 men of all ranks. 


THE Census Returns or 1902 (py ELEcroraL Sus-DistrRIicts). 


In these are to be found all the information that is wanting where- 
with to prepare muster-rolls of every male, under the aforesaid age 
classification. 

These rolls could be prepared and (if need be) printed. Muster officers 
should be appointed, and the males (by classes) would be summoned to the 
muster places by means of posted notices, which in most cases would be the 
meeting place of the local authorities or the school-houses. ; 

The first year after a law on the subject is passed, the summons (to 
commence with) might be limited to all males under 40 years of age and, to 
reduce confusion, ali between 30 and 40 should meet on the first day, all 
between 20 and 30 on a day following, and all between 18 and 20 on a 
third day. 

The number of Registration Sub-Districts is as follows :— 

London 
Rest of England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland’ 


Total 


Muster OFFICERS. 

The muster officers should be appointed so as to provide one for 
about every 100 men-—-two per unit; and their duty would be, in the 
first instance, to acquire identification of each individual, and to give 
him his number and badge. 

No attempt would be made, at the start, to give instruction in 
marching drill and boat and physical exercise, at any of the musters of the 
men over 30. And, even of those between 20 and 30 the instruction would 
have to be distributed over, say, the 3 first years after the Defence Organi- 
sation Law is passed. ; a. 

By the second or third year, additional Muster Officers would be 


selected, so that eventually there would be 3 to each 100 men, and included 
in that number. These officers would be responsible that each individual 
was made acquainted with the conditions of the service, and with each new 
regulation as it required promulgation. 

They would be selected for their qualifications as leaders; and, 
in time, one at least of each three should be elected by the men ‘them- 
selves. 

The units, shina drilled together, should always fall in at muster 
in two sections——-as married and widowed with children, and as 
unmarried men. 


ANNUAL GATHERINGS. 


As soon as the annual gatherings for drill of the Juniors, and the 
mustering of those who had been trained, had been regularised, and 


ae - eens 


. ‘These would have to be grouped. 
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the community had become accustomed to it, then, much might be 
done to give some additional interest to the gatherings—by further 
classification, and by indicating to each class the work or duty that 
would be required of it when, if the “alarm” came and national 
mobilisation was proclaimed, they were, when found to be out of 
regular employment, taken on to the permanent strength of their unit. 


The community would by degrees get to take an interest in the musters 
by localities, and the units would become proud of their local titles. The 
gatherings themselves would promote intercourse between classes and occu- 
pations, ‘and the d: aily wage earner would appreciate that the scheme in no 
way interferes with his regular empioyment, but on the contrary, that after 
National Mobilisation has been proclaimed, it ensures him occupation, 
protection and food, if, owing to the dislocation of industry, he finds himself 


without work. 


On the other hand, the Regular Army at home, the Militia, the 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers, of the armed land forces would find them- 
selves entirely freed from all work and duty behind the fighting line, 
duties which, but for the proposed Defence Auxiliary Corps (D.A.C.) 
or Auxiliary Defence Corps (A.D.C.) would occupy a very considerable 
portion of the armed forces which, /f efficiently trained to arms, ought ° 
to be face to face with the opponent. 


Tue SEA LITTORAL. 


It is not unreasonable, in island kingdoms like these, to expect that 
every man who has not, in time of peace, voluntarily joined the fighting 
line, either on sea or land, who lives within a mile or two of the 
sea shore, should regard himself especially as destined to give of his 
physical and mental strength in work and duty especially connected 
with the coast. 

On the units in the registration sub-districts bordering the sea a 
special obligation would be imposed, namely, in time of peace, besides 
mustering for drill, to give a few days to go through a training in boat, 
swimming, and along-shore work.! 

In the electoral sub-districts which form as it were a belt, say from 
24 miles to 5 miles wide, round these islands, a proportion of the units 
would be required to undergo their additional sea-shore training. 
There are 969? of these out of a total of 6,973. On an average the 
numbers so trained and resident in their district would number 400 
per district =387,600 men. This will help to fertilise the field for 
recruiting into the Navy. 


‘Tt was a privilege to have been a witness, in 1884-5, of the ascent of 
the Nile in whale-boats by British soldiers. Although assisted at the 
cataracts, it was the work of 9 soldiers to navigate each boat, loaded close 
to the gunwhale, by rowing, towing, and sailing when the north wind blew 
against stream, up some 300 miles of the Nile. Probably not 10 per 
cent. of the men had ever been in a boat before. Yet discipline, and power 
of adapting themselves, carried them through with comparatively no loss 


of men or stores. 


* England and Wales nee oe “oe ‘..- (80D 
Scotland ee noe oe ue se “264 
Treland pies oe ee es ys «1 “10 
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THe OFFIcers or THE A.D.C. 


Under the system of registration, training, and annual gatherings, 
compulsory on all males who have not volunteered into one or other 
of the fighting forces, advantages would be offered to men of indepen- 
dent means, to professional men, to large farmers, and others, to 
become muster officers in the first instance, and /eaders of units in 
the second. Preference would be given to those whose habits of 
life had accustomed them to control or direct hand labour of any 
kind. For instance, these would be found in the ranks of the civil 
engineers in all branches of engineering, and amongst, architects and 
surveyors, builders and contractors,! factory and mining managers, and 
supervisors of locomotion in all branches. 

To commence with, these would be appointed from those who 
were (say) between the ages of 30 and 40. Any decision at the 
beginning of the operation of the law, only to enforce training on 
the rank and file who are under 30, would not be allowed to exempt 
these. That decision, as a matter of convenience in respect to 
training, would exempt no one from registration and annual gather- 
ings. Men of leisure, who are well acquainted with the men within 
their registration district, and who had not entered the Militia, or 
the Volunteers, or the Yeomanry, would be also appointed. 





By the time (say after 3 years from the date of the Organisation of the 
Nation becoming law) the musters having reached the normal dimensions 
80,000 muster officers will be in full work. Those 80,000 muster officers, 
between the ages of 25 and 40, will have selected, or seen to the election 
by their men, of 160,000 more assistants to them in their duties so that at 
least 3 in every 100 will be officers. 

The privileges to be attached to the position, such as holding the King’s 
commission, will have some attraction. But there is the strongest evidence 
that, in the classes to which I have referred, there is a spirit of patriotism 
which voluntarily gives time to public duties to a degree which exists in no 
other part of the world. A latent spirit only waiting to be made use of. 

The muster officers will be required to superintend the annual gatherings 
and trainings in time of peace, and take charge of their units in war. 


Cost oF THE A.D.C. 


In estimating the annual cost of the scheme, it is premised, that, 
the young men of 18 or 19 (the juniors), would receive sufficient 
training in about 3 weeks, some more, some less, to pass a standard 
of efficiency, that, the places of rendezvous for each egg or sub-unit 
in scattered rural districts, would, at furthest, be within 2 or 3 miles 
of the place of residence of each; that, on each a aay, © each man will 


* The following numbers are approximately accurate : 





Institution of Civil Engineers at home... <so =— 20 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers mee .-- 23935 
Institution of Electrical Engineers ... ar we = OO 
Architects and Surveyors _... ate Bre ... 5,500 
Builders and Building Contractors ... ct .-- 23,300 
Probable minimum numbers of Managers of work 
in the other Industries... oes a ... 10,000 
50,000 
Large Farmers ... ‘i ve Ae (about) 200,000 


250, ( 00 
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receive the sum of ninepence to provide a mid-day meal; that, as the 
period of training would include 35 weeks in the year, the muster 
officers of the unit would be allowed to apportion the period of train 
ing of each man to suit, as nearly as possible, the circumstances of his 
employment. 

Qualification being obligatory on employers and employed, the Organi- 
sation Law would impose an individual and mutual taal to give 
every facility to enable the “ juniors’? to qualify themselves. 


This is made up as follows: 


370,000 men for 3 weeks each, is 1,110,000 

weeks of a man, at 10s. (ten shillings) is... £555,000 
Two Instructors to every 100 men under train- 

ing during 35 weeks of the year, with 10 per 

cent. spare and 1 extra for each 10 littoral 

districts =437 with expenses = £120 .. £52,440 
£607 ,440 
Add 10 per cent. for Inspection Staff, ete. 60,744 


£668,184 
The annual gatherings of trained men _ will 
require an expenditure, under the muster officers, 
whose personal expenses should be repaid, on the 
insignia badges of the unit and their upkeep, and 
on stationery and other incidental expenses. 
The cost is made up = as follows 
7,344,000 men in units of 200, 36,720 
units, under 73,440 muster officers, and 
their inspection, including the hire of 


boats for longshore training cannot exceed 
£20 a unit Jo hi ae ae side 734,400 


Total annual cost ... ane oe £1,402,584 


An expenditure which, with some reason, might be charged to the 
Consolidated Fund. 


Some Works To BE Done By THE A.D.C. 


Works, for putting in a state of defence all towns, villages, 
hamlets, and groups of buildings, which are suitably situated for 
defence, according to the configuration of the country, within the 
areas or zones of defence near and in rear of certain lengths of coast- 
line along which the disembarkation of invading forces is practicable. 

Works, by which, what is known as field fortifications, shall be 
rapidly made, consisting of detached forts and lines of blockhouses 
by which certain areas of these kingdoms shall be denied to an invader, 
and others which shall constitute ” safe place @armes and depots for 
military reserves, food stuffs, and manera of war. 

The following are examples of the areas to be thus dealt with, the 
need for, and possibility of, forming an ‘‘enceinte,’”’ in each case being con- 
di itional on cire umstances. 

The defences of the existing fortified places would be perfected. 

The Metropolis, the area ene about 2,000 square miles, 

periphery of about . 

The Coalfields of South Wales, having collectiv ely a periphery 


of about 
The Coalfields of Durham and Northumberland, having collec- 
tively a periphery of about a c., e 
The Coalfields of Scotland, having ‘collectively a "periphery ‘of 
about ey “ae yea as ay 70 


180 miles. 


120 
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An area of which each of the following places form the nucleus : 
Thanet (to be denied to an invader), re a said of 

about As bey ae ar use pe ; .. 30 miles. 
In Scotland. : 

The areas of which Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, each 
form the nucleus, having together a periphery with a length 
of about By ae , 
In Ireland. 

The same for Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and Athlone, having 
together a periphery with a length of about stat vee AO gg 


Total at are ay ae an ... 875 miles. 
To commence this work not less than a unit, 7.¢c., 200 men, 
per mile will be wanted, namely... Se ‘os ... 175,000 men. 


Add Reinforcements at certain points ae. ra .» 2,000F”... 


Total ae as a: ine 42 ... 200,000 men. 


RAILWAYS. 


Works, of the large blockhouse nature would have to be erected, 
buildings adapted, at all railway junctions within 30 miles of the 
coast, as these would be the points towards which an invader’s scouts 
would push, so as effectively to injure lines of communication. 
The existence of all defence works of these natures would compel 
an invader to increase largely, and in proportion, the weight, size, 
and means of traction, of his appliances for attack. 


The demolition of bridges and the removal of sections of the permanent 
way may be required at many points simultaneously, which are widely 
separated. The military engineers of the defending army in the field, 7.e. 
the line of battle engineers, who must do their engineering under the 
enemy’s fire, will have no time, and will not be in sufficient numbers to 
undertake the engineering work behind or outside the actual area of 
combat. At every point where work is foreseen, which must be quickly done, 
strong bodies of the A.D.C. will have to be concentrated. Having plenty 
of labour, the work of denying the use of the railway to the enemy can be 
done more scientifically by removal instead of destruction, with eventual 
less cost in restoration. 

This, it is estimated, will require that, on an average, A.D.C. units will 
have to be concentrated at each of about 800 points, being railway junctions 
and intersections in the United Kingdom, which will absorb 800 x 200 = 160,000 
men. Patrols to watch 80 per cent. of the 20,3825 miles of railway line in 
the United Kingdom. at visual signalling distance, to the Mabe ite of about 
6 men to the mile will be required, and would absorb 97,500 men. 

These 257.500 men would not be required all at once. Many of them- 
say, 5,000 or 6,000 would be available at an early moment to temporarily 
replace reserve men in the employment of the railway companies who had to 
join their corps in the fighting line. The remainder would be made up of 
units, or fractions of units, as they became available through the cessation 
of employment. 


CLEARING oF FENCES, ETC. 


Wherever the configuration of the country indicates that an 
invader can be forced to attack a position, the fences and obstructions 
to view, which will afford (as it were) “ stepping-stones”’ for the 
attack, must be cleared away, and to their rear, gaps in the fences, 
along lines perpendicular in their direction to the front of the 
position, must be made so that reinforcements to any point, ammuni- 
tion, ambulance, rifles on wheels of the lighter description (i.¢., 
‘guns’’) can be moved to front or rear irrespective of the existence 
of roads, 
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In some cases these ‘“ works’’ would include the damming up of 
small rivers and streams, so that the invader would have to encumber 
his disembarkation with large quantities of impedimenta in the shape 
of bridging material. A study of the maps of any of the groups of 
counties in these kingdoms, which constitute the collecting areas of 


any of our systems of streams and rivers, will show any intelligent 


enquirer where the deepening of the streams so as to be unfordable 
would form important lines of obstruction to an invader’s movements. 


Under ordinary circumstances such werks would be carried out in 
peace or war by the Military Engineers of the Regular Army, and Militia 
and Volunteers, or by civil contractors under their directions ; but uader the 
extraordinary circumstances of a war, which might be repelling an invader, 
every trained military engineer would be required in the area of combat, 
and every labour contractor and every contractor’s employee would be, 
either at his regular work so long as that work continues, or in his place in 


the ranks of the A.D.C i . , ie 
_ These works might easily require the labour of 2 units a mile on 500 
miles = 400 x 500 =200,000 men. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 


All lines of telegraph along roads and canals outside the towns, 
apart from those along the railways, should be watched by special 
patrols, as in the case of the railways. These watchmen would move 
in twos and threes between armed posts. Where there were no armed 
posts the watchmen would be continuously on duty, in three reliefs, 
and report to the post offices. 

As there are 28,375 miles of such lines belonging to the General Post 
Office, of which 89 per cent. are outside towns, this work of watching witi 
6 men (3 reliefs of 2) for every two miles, would occupy over 27,000 men — 
say, 30,000 men. 

The above works and duties will require about 700,000 of the 
unmarried men. 


Foop Suppty. 


As I have described, the prevention of dislocation in the industries 
of the country would be one of the first objects of the Government. 
This is quite as important from military as from civil considerations. 
The presence of a conscript crowd forcibly withdrawn under the 
ordinary conditions of compulsory military service, most of them 
mere tyros in military discipline, training, and use of arms and 
equipment, would only be a source of anxiety and worry to those 
whose minds should be intent on the efficient employment of the 
trained forces. The best service which every male can render to the 
State at such times is to stick to his own work. He may be tremendously 
keen to fight when the danger comes, but it would be too late then. 
He should have joined either the Navy or Army, or the Militia or 
Volunteers or Yeomanry in peace-time, if he wanted to fight. As 
long as he is at work and his employment does not fail him, he must 
depend on the ordinary sources of the country and locality for food 
for himself and family. Prices would go up, no doubt, but in that 
respect he would be no worse off than any other wage-earner of any 
class. It is, when his employment fails that he will.come into the 
daily service of the State, and with his family must be fed, /.¢., sup- 
plied with the bare necessaries of life. and, if he is unmarried, and 
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o 
belongs to a unit which has to be sent away for work out of his 
district, he would be supplied with a ration.! 

As in the case of the siege of Paris, Food Depots? in every district, 
sub-district, and in towns, in every sub-division of a _ sub-district, 
would be established. To the service of these the units composed of 
married men of the A.D.C., within their own district, in a proportion 
varying with circumstances, would be detailed. In this important service 
the Corps would be of vital assistance to the Local Authorities in under- 
taking the labour of food supply and distribution of “‘ siege rations ” to 
women and children. Such an organisation would anticipate and pre- 
vent a large amount of distress and famine, which would be unavoid- 
able, and would, if intelligently worked, preclude disorder, riot, and 
popular terror, all which conditions are certain to ensue in the event 
of short food supply, more particularly in a (so-called) civilised 
country, especially amongst the town populations accustomed to see 
every necessary of life brought to their doors (as it were) without 
consideration of the machinery by which the wonderful task of (say) 
feeding a town of a million people is achieved. In any case, the 
small traders would be the first to fail, and the existence of an 
organisation which would provide the local authorities with organised, 
and, for such purposes, partly disciplined labour, with which they could 
at once step in and replace the deficiencies, would be invaluable. 

The provision of the services of men to help to deliver food to the 
5 million women and children that might in 6 weeks have to be 
assisted, would be 20 to every 1,000, 7.¢., 105,000 of the married men— 
(say) 3 from each unit. 

Under the present conditions, without an Organisation Law, the 
resort of the Administration must be to the contract market at a 
time when all power of making a fair contract would have disappeared, 
and when the resources of contractors would be so uncertain that 
their undertaking to do anything would be conditional and unreliable. 

The anticipation of such a state of things would justify an 
embargo being placed by Government on all necessaries of life. With 
the organisation that has been submitted to you in this paper this is 
possible. At present it is not so, and contract labour would have to 
be resorted to on a seale which no supervision that is not organised 
in time of peace could embrace, and the mere attempt would by itself 
entail a cost resulting in national ruin and bankruptcy. 


SpEcIAL CONSTABLES. 


Every man in the married units would be liable to be employed 
as a special constable under the magistrates; and for the officering of 
these all professional men connected with the Law, its administration and 





‘Uniform clothing is not necessary, but it might be found convenient 
to provide with a tweed Norfolk jacket each wnmarricd man actually 
enrolled with his unit. 

It should be remembered that in the late war, when clothing wore 
out, whole squadrors and mounted companies occasionally were clad with 


oat sacks. 

* Captain Stewart Murray described a special “ Food Supply Depart- 
ment,”’ with a personnel numbering 28,181. In this “Organisation of the 
Nation,” that department would be ineluded, and would automatically go 
to work when required, 
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working, would be, according to the circumstances of the unit to which 
each belonged, appointed. It must be remembered that a large number 
of Reservists are employed in the Constabulary, and that every man 
who has been trained to arms and been under military discipline will 
be wanted back in his combatant place. The maintaining of 
public order, the enforcement of the law, especially of the Organisation 
for Defence Law, will require that a large body of men, sworn in as 
constables, should be available. It is no exaggeration to estimate their 
number at least 70,000 men—(say) 2 from each unit. 


THE METROPOLIS. 


It may be of interest to consider the subject for a moment in its 
application to London, where the question of the provision of places 
for drill and assembly in time of peace presents some difficulty. The 
total number of males is 2,142,085. There are 114 registration sub- 
districts. Each year the number of Juniors who would have to give 
three weeks’ instruction in drill is 63,160. If the drilling goes on for 
35 weeks in the year, and small drill units (say of 50 men) assemble: 
for instruction, one drill space will have to be found at each of the 
114 centres. 

Of males between 20 and 40 there are in round numbers 1,280,000, 
of whom 45,000 are foreigners. To the difference, namely 1,235,000, 
after deducting 10 per cent. for permanent exemptions, there remains 
1,111,500. These will form 926 battalions, each of 6 companies, each 
company of 200 men, 46 per cent. (in London) of whom are married 
or widowed. If in time of peace there are eight annual gathering days 


of assembly, classified by age and numbers of each age, one battalion 
of six companies, 1,200 men, will assemble on each of the selected 
days at the 114 centres. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


In reference to my proposal that, those men, who are out of occupa- 
tion when war breaks out, or who, through the incidence of war, lose it, 
shall, on account of that condition, be permanently enrolled in their 
unit, it is a matter of interest to enquire what are these numbers likely 
to be. 

Again take the Metropolis. The available returns show :—- 

Per cent. 

In employments that will exempt those who hold them 4 

The professional and commercial classes represent 

Those employed in the building trades 

In the occupations connected with lodging, feeding and 
supplying the public ... ; 

In occupations engaged in productive trades, in metals, 
woods, skins, paper, dress, and textile fabrics 

In occupations connected with locomotion, carriage, and 
and conveyance < 

Other workers and dealers ... 

Of the total males in London who are > unoccupied o or 
without specified occupations, the total represent 
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It may be estimated that those unoccupied would be: 








On the date of the order to mobilise. In 2 weeks. In 6 weeks. 
| | 


ee 





| | 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


0 


10 234 
Representing men .. 178,000 111,000 261.000 
Besides those between 
18 and 20 -» 63,000 


241,000 


The above figures mean that under extreme conditions within 6 
weeks after the outbreak of a great war half the male population may 
have lost their occupations. 

Men. 
So that in London immediately the order for assembling 

is given there will be available ... is be ... 241,000 
In two weeks this may be increased by ... re a: 111,000 
In six weeks this may be increased by ‘i rr ... 261,000 


613,000 
Of these 46 per cent. are married or widowed _... ... 282,000 


331,000 
Of these 10 per cent., it may be estimated, will in time of 
peace have joined the fighting forces ... $s ie 33,100 


297,900 
The strength of the Auxiliary Defence Corps in London 
within 6 weeks who are available for work anywhere 

in the Kingdoms will be nearly oe sk ... 300,000 


EXAMPLE. 


The day the “ Alarm”’ goes out the Royal Proclamation would 
require each unit to assemble, on 2 days of the same week, of men 
under, and men over 40. The muster officers will “fall in” the men, 
with a full knowledge, as regards nearly every individual, of his 
employment and circumstances. Each, whose employment exists, will 
be sent back to his work. The remainder will be divided off in sec- 
tions, as “ married and widowers,’ and as “‘ unmarried,’ and will 
join their units. The married and widowers will be organised 
for local employment, in which that of Special Constable is included, 
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those dependent on them will be registered, and in special cases, such 
as those of unmarried men who have to support parents, these wall join 
the same section. A money allowance for food or “ siege rations ”’ from 
the Food Depéts will be issued to each, Each man’s duties will be appor- 
tioned. The unmarried sections will at once be available for work any- 
where, and will be rationed as if they were soldiers. As, from time to 
time, men lose their employment they would report at the rendezvous 
of their unit. One of the duties of the Special Constables would be to 
arrest any man, who had not, either an employment certificate, or, who 
was not enrolled with his unit. 


WHat I Cua. 


[ claim, that, the Continental system is out of date, and also that 
it is unsuited to these peoples. 

That, the compulsory enlistment nominally of every male who is 
physically fit, into the Forces destined for the fighting line for home 
defence is nominal, that the exceptions are very many, and therefore 
it is unscientific. 


That, it would only provide physical training and the advantage of 


being brought under discipline for 57 per cent. of the male population 
between 18 and 40 years of age, and that it would cost over 
£19,000,000 per annum. 

That, exclusive of those in their first year’s continuous training, it 
would withdraw every year from the occupations of civil life a period 
represented by weeks of a man of 13,357,390 weeks which, for pro- 
ductive purposes, valued at £1 = £13,357,390. 

That, the scheme of compulsion which I propose makes no change 
in the existing Forces of the Crown, as in our system of voluntary 
enlistment into the Navy, Regular Army, Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers. 

That, it proposes to establish compulsion for every male to serve 
in an Auxiliary Defence Corps; to be trained in military exercises 
without arms, equiqment or uniform. 

That, it recognises, the want of wisdom, in trying to train vast 
bodies of men, in the efficient use, of modern appliances for warfare, 
and in the scientific tactics for their application, and, the fact, that 
for every man in the line of battle, two or three men are wanted for 
the other duties connected with defence. 

That, this compulsion instead of injuring the spirit of volunteering 
for armed service will, on the contrary, stimulate it. 

That, it provides the main d’wuvre for all that is required in the 
defence of a crowded civilised country, for military works of all sorts, 
distribution of food, maintenance of order, and the hundred objects 
for which “‘ hands” would be required if the nation were engaged in 
European war. 

That, it affords the minimum of dislocation of occupations in time 
of peace as well as in war, and at once when war comes, enrols each 
wage-earner in the employment of the State who at the time of the 
outbreak or through the consequences of a state of war is thrown out 
of his regular employment. At the same time offers him no induce- 
ment to leave his regular employment, rather obliges him to stick to 
it as long as it continues. 

That, it imposes the minimum of compulsion on the manhood of 
the nation, and goes no further than legalising the obligation of seven 
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million males to qualify themselves in time of peace to do something 
to help in time of war in the defence of his native land. 

That, it especially inclines the 400,000 males between 18 and 46 
years of age who reside within a couple of miles of the sea coast all 
round these islands by training them in boating, swimming and long- 
shore work, to voluntarily enter the Naval Service. 

That, in distinguishing between the married and unmarried, it 
recognises, that the first duty of a man, in the defence of his native 
land, is to provide that the care of his wife and children shall be as 
little encumbrance to the State as possible. 

That, it tends to neutralise all disorder, tumult, or revolt at the 
critical moment, and, in peace-time to bring classes closer together 
to give them a common object, and to make them feel that the 
moment war is declared, each man will know where to go, and will be 
told what to do. 

That, without what is called, militarising the nation, it will bring 
all under an organised system of simple discipline. 


CONCLUSION. 


My audience may feel assured that I am fully alive to the objections 
which my proposals will give rise to. The most forcible are probably 
those which are psychological. To a remarkable degree the understand- 
ing of the nation has been prepared by the last three years’ contest for 
the reception of such a scheme.! Many of the old ideals have been 
demolished. Above all, the careful watching of what has been going 
on in South Africa has, we may feel sure, impressed the common sense 
of these peoples, if only that they realise the wide difference there is 
between the external display, pomp, pride, and pageantry of Armies in 
peace and the actualities of war. 

If my contentions have any degree of soundness in them, then I 
urge on this meeting to vote with unanimity, that the sympathy of 
every woman and a share of the work of muscle and brain of every man, 
in the defence of these lands, should and must be at the disposal of 
King and country, and that everyone so convinced who neglects to 
advocate unceasingly legislative measures with that end in view is a 
traitor and a moral coward. 


Mr. Georce F. Suee (Secretary, National Service League) :— 
[ think there can hardly be any doubt in regard to. our 
opinion of the gallant General’s last sentence, though perhaps some 
of us might differ as to whether the unanimity is to be based on the 
soundness of his contentions. The General has done me the honour of 
selecting my book and my scheme as the point of his attack on the 
principle of compulsory service. While I think that that is a very great 
honour, it puts me under a difficulty, because I wrote that book some 
vears ago. I began it in 1898, and finished it in 1900, and I wrote it as a 
private individual, trying “to give of my brains to the service of my 
country.’’ Since that time the principle which I enunciated, and which 
[I thought in the first instance was only accepted by a few, has been 
accepted by a large number of people, and last year a League was founded 


‘The representative gathering at the Mansion House, last Friday, on 
the question of the Food Supply, was a remarkable and impressive confirma- 
tion of this. 
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to promote that principle. They did me the honour of asking me to 
become the Secretary, aud I accepted the position. That being the case, 
I am very anxious that the criticisms which the General has directed 
against my scheme as such should not be taken to apply to the objects 
of the National Service League. The principles of the National Service 
League are exactly the same, and I am perfectly prepared to 
defend them, both on my own behalf and as the League’s Secretary. 
With regard to the attack upon my scheme, it is obviously impossible, 
as I think nearly half the paper is taken up with the attack, to answer 
it at all satisfactorily in the short time at my disposal, I must, therefore, 
try to touch upon a few points, then say a few words upon the General’s 
own scheme, and finally deal with what I think you will all agree with me 
is the main thing, namely, the principle which he has attacked. I will 
therefore try to avoid the mistake which is attributed to Mr. Brodrick, 
that he is too much wedded to his scheme, on the one hand, and that he 
avoided tackling the principle of those who attacked him, and only dealt 
with the detail of their criticism. I will, at any rate, try to act on the 
Prime Minister’s advice, and not lose myself in detail, but confine myself 
to the larger issues involved. I will first say a few words upon the remarks | 
the General made on my own scheme. The most important criticism was that 
compulsory training would interfere with recruiting for the foreign service 
Army, and it is alleged that I did not answer that difficulty in my reply. 
The General will find a complete reply to it in my answer, but at the 
same time it is just as well to deal with the question now. The lecturer 
himself admits that in time of war compulsory training will not interfere 
with recruiting for the professional Army; and in time of peace we should 
have men of sound physique, who have had a military training, from 
which to recruit our voluntary and long-service Army. I think it is 
perfectly obvious that, if you provide that basis, the military spirit that is 
present already will be largely increased, and we should get a very much 
better quality of soldier. The lecturer is, moreover, apparently in 
confusion as to the principles which I, and I may say the National Service 
League, urge in regard to the total separation of the foreign and home 
service Army, when he speaks of my being “ obliged to fall back upon the 
voluntary system for the foreign Army.” That is the very principle on 
which we go. There has never been any idea of urging compulsory service 
for our foreign service Army. The real principle was very briefly alluded 
to by Lord Stanley in the debate the other day, in which he said that 
what we shall eventually have to come to, and what we must aim at, is 
an adequately long-service professional Army on voluntary lines, and a 
very short-service compulsory home Army. With regard to my estimates, 
[ certainly did not take into any consideration the capital outlay on 
barracks or housing, but I did not pretend to do so. The estimate I gave 
represented the annual cost per man, and I must express my surprise 
that, as the gallant General has done me the honour to attack my scheme, 
he did not take a little more trouble to ascertain the exact nature of the 
proposals I made, and also to quote me a little more accurately. As regards 
my estimate of £60 a man, I explained in my book how I arrived at that 
figure. I divided the total Army estimates in each case by the total 
number of effective men on a peace footing, I took the total Army 
estimates in each country, including not only the men on the peace 
footing, but the cost of housing, staff, ammunition, reserve of officers, and 
every item complete. Therefore, the division by the total peace footing 
gives the same relative result in each case. I found that troops on a 
compulsory footing cost from £33 per head in Austria, to about £50 per 
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head in Germany. I allowed £10 per head extra for the additional cost 
of living in England, and that brought my estimate to £60, which it 
will be acknowledged is a very safe estimate on that principle. I find, 
therefore, that the whole of the additional amount which the General 
thinks ought to be added, £740,000 for officers, and £6,278,000 for 
housing, immediately falls away. 


Major-General C. E. Wesser :—The six million is for the training of the 
Reserve; I did not allude to any price for housing throughout the whole 
paper. 

Mr. George F. Suee :—The cost of the training of the Reserve is also 
included in the estimates of foreign Armies, and therefore it is included in 
the £60. I may be wrong in the estimates at which I have arrived, but 
at any rate the basis is perfectly correct, and includes every annual cost. 
Similarly, with regard to the foreign service Army, on the basis on 
which I worked, there would be no useless recruits, and there would be 
no inefficient boys of 17 and 18. Therefore there is no need to add the 
30,000 long-service men, costing three millions, to allow for such 
inefficients. With regard to the training of the Reserve, the General 
has misquoted me in the most extraordinary way. He has exactly doubled 
each of the Reserve trainings which I suggested, and he has also put the 
Reserve training in each year instead of in every two years, which I 
proposed. The result makes an extraordinary difference in the figures he 
gives. First of all the whole of the 1,250,000 men of the “eleventh to the 
twentieth years ”’ fall away entirely, and the 13,000,000 “ weeks of a man” 
are reduced to a little over two million weeks. There would then be, on the 
General’s own basis (if we divided that number by 35) 62,000 men training 
at the same time; but the training should not be spread over 35 weeks, but 
over 16 weeks, the summer months of the year, which would enable these 
men to be trained under canvas, and not in houses at all; and in that case 
the number of men trained at the same time would be 123,000 instead 
of 395,000 men. These are details which I think show that, as far as cost 
is concerned, my estimate was pretty accurate, supposing the numbers I 
took were accurate, I come to a much more important question. The 
General speaks of this national Militia trained for a year, as I proposed— 
and he cannot presume that the training would be otherwise than sound— 
there is no reason to suppose that it should not be sound—as “a vast 
armed crowd.”’ I am really at a loss to follow his arguments and his 
ideas. Does he consider that our Militia, which has a month’s training 
in the year, is “a vast armed crowd”? Are our Yeomanry, of 29,000 men, 
who have a fortnight’s training, “a vast armed crowd’? Are our 
Volunteers, 250,000 men, a vast armed crowd? But perhaps he will tell 
us they are something quite different. There is the voluntary spirit, and 
that makes all the difference. I am quite willing to take it on another 
basis. Are the Swiss, that splendid nation of soldiers, trained on a basis 
of 45 days’ training, “a vast armed crowd’’? That is not the opinion of 
some of the most competent and experienced officers in Continental Armies. 
Major Manceau, in an excellent book on Les Armées Etrangéres, has 
spoken of the Swiss Army in the highest terms, comparing it, as it 
stands, without taking into consideration the shortness of its training, 
with the French and German Armies. But I may mention a force nearer 
home, and one which will appeal to our recent experience even more than 
the Swiss. We have just been dealing with an armed rabble, of the kind 
the General despises so much, “an armed crowd” of 70,000 men, who 
had, of course, not one-twelfth or one-twentieth part of the training | 
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proposed. Well, Sir, it took us 2} years, 240 millions of money, and 
448,000 men, to overcome the resistance of those 70,000 men. And why? 
Simply because, meagre as their training was, and imperfect as was their 
organisation, they were fighting on the basis of national strength. They 
had behind them the physique, moral, and intelligence of a nation, and 
that is exactly what General Webber seems to have forgotten in considering 
the Militia I proposed. He forgets the enormous power for defence of a 
nation fighting for its hearths and homes against a foreign invader. In 
the whole attitude of his criticism of the length of training, he entirely 
ignores the whole tendency of modern Armies, which is to reduce the 
length of service more and more. To any student of military history, the 
way in which all nations have shortened the time of training from 8 to 7, 
and 7 to 5, and 5 to 3 years, must be remarkable; and I think it is safe to 
say there is not a single European nation at the present moment which 
is not tending, slowly and gradually, towards the adoption of a one year’s 
system. When I heard the destructive criticism of the General, I hoped 
to hear something very much better put in its stead, I hoped to have 
the result of his experience and long training as a soldier, and to hear a 
system proposed which would give us a real auxiliary defence organisation, . 
not only an organisation, but a defence. I confess that I have listened to 
his proposals with interest, but also with surprise; because I cannot under- 
stand, with the best will in the world—TI desire to speak with all respect 
of the gallant General, who has had far more experience of these things 
than I have—I cannot understand how the system he proposes will advance 
us one jot or tittle. So far as I can make out, 370,000 young men are to 
be taught company and foot drill every year. I would like to ask why? 
On a certain date in the year, 7} millions of men are to report themselves, 
and to take a part in the drill. These men are to be organised in the 
most minute and careful way. But it is to be observed that they are 
only to do company and foot drill. They are net to have any weapons; 
they are never to fire a rifle; they are to have no dealings at ali with any 
tools of any kind. When we ask what this home organisation is for, we 
find that when war breaks out these men are to be set to work to dig 
trenches, and make earthworks and build blockhouses. Men who have 
never had a spade in their hands are, under this scheme, suddenly to be 
set to work to throw up earthworks and blockhouses! I confess I cannot 
understand the value of this scheme. These are matters of detail. I now 
come to the question of principle, which I think you will agree with me 
is far more important. What it really comes to is this, that General 
Webber holds with the present system of recruiting on a solely voluntary 
basis. He thinks we should go on paying an enormous sum for our 
voluntary Army, which must be increasingly taken from the lower strate 
of the population. We are to go on with a Militia, always 30,000 or 
10,000 under strength, and with a Naval Reserve completely inadequate 
for our means. We are to go on demanding that the Volunteers should 
bear the whole burden of home defence. I think I may say, speaking 
now on behalf of the National Service League, that that is not the view 
the National Service League accepts, We believe it is time that this 
recruiting of the defensive forces of the nation solely on the voluntary 
basis should cease, and that compulsion should be applied to that vast 
mass of the inhabitants of these islands which take absolutely no share 
in the defence of the country. We contend, in fact, in a phrase used 
by both the mover and seconder cf the debate in the: House, that “the 
defence of the country is the affair of its citizens, and them alorie.” We 
believe that by adopting that principle all our recruiting difficulties will 
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disappear. We believe that the voluntary system, as the sole basis of 
national defence, is inadequate to our needs, and essentially unjust. It 
is inadequate to our needs because it provides for a voluntary Army at 
a vast expenditure, and yet quite inefficient in material—inefficient 
physically, morally, and intellectually. The voluntary system has never 
supplied the number required for the foreign service Army, and it is 
never likely to do so; and, above all, it has failed to supply men fit for 
war. I will give you the details for one year only, 1900. The admissions 
to hospital in the Regular Army in 1900—this is on a peace footing, 
taking no account of the South African war—were 8277 per 1,000. 
There were over 10,000 men “constantly non-effective from sickness,” that 
is, 46 per 1,000 of the total strength. In the ten years from 1890 to 
1899—I would like everybody to mark this fact—there were 117,000 men 
“constantly non-effective from sickness’? in our Regular Army, repre- 
senting 5915 per 1,000; that is to say, that during those 10 years there 
were 117,000 men, not one of whom ever did a stroke for his country, 
but for whom we were paying at the rate of well over £100 a year per man, 
which means that well over eleven millions sterling were absolutely thrown 
away. That gives you one idea of the enormous waste that goes on under 
our voluntary system. With regard to the death rate, the death rate 
was 9°5 per 1,000 in 1900, exactly 450 per cent. higher than the death 
rate in the same year in the German Army. The constantly non-effective 
list in 1900 was 46°8 per 1,000, which was also exactly 450 per cent. higher 
than the German, and the admissions to hospitals were 827 per 1,000 
against the German 689. If we look to the results in war, we find the 
same thing, Looking at the casualties in the South African war we find 
that the deaths from disease, as against from deaths due to wounds, 
were exactly twice as many in proportion as those in the Franco-German 
war. Then, General Sir Frederick Maurice has assured us that only 
2 out of 5 accepted for the Army are efficient after two years’ 
service. I might add that 7,500 men were in prison last year in the 
Regular Army. I think that gives you some notion of what our boasted 
voluntary system means. [I think it means, in Kipling’s words, that we : 


“ Weigh the Word above the Fact, 
And make and take excuse for sloth ”’ 


in this continual appeal to the sacredness of the voluntary system as the 
only basis for recruiting. Again, there is no doubt that the costliness of 
the voluntary system must continually increase. It must increase, because 
wages are going up in every other trade and industry; and we must 
continuously tend to get the poorer and less efficient sections ef the 
population. Any recruiting officers here will bear me out that the term 
“voluntary ’’ is a very misleading statement to apply in regard to the 
enlistment of these men. As a rule they are the men who are the failures 
in civil life, physically, morally, and mentally. Do not misunderstand me. 
Many of these men; under the discipline of the Army, turn out magnificent 
fellows, and we know how splendidly they have behaved on the field of 
battle. But surely that is a matter of pride to them, and not to the 
nation. It is exactly the same when we boast of the number of the 
Volunteers. There are 250,000 Volunteers, and there are about five 
million men who do nothing. It seems to me that the Volunteers have 
every right to speak of their patriotism, but I think that is very little 
proof of the patriotism of the nation, I weuld like particularly to put 
aside one error that might be arrived at from General Webber’s lecture, 
namely, in regard to the time of service proposed by the National Service 
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League. They propose a very short service—a very short training in 
camp under canvas, simply for those men who do not qualify in some way, 
either by enlisting in the Army or in the Auxiliary Forces, in the defence 
of their country. We believe that by applying that principle of com- 
pulsion, we should make the task of the Volunteers much easier; in fact, 
we know we should. There is a growing feeling amongst the Volunteers 
that it is about time other people did something, and that they should not 
be asked to take upon themselves the whole burden of home defence. In 


that connection I cannot help referring to an extraordinary phrase, which 
is sometimes greeted by applause, which you will often hear at Volunteer 


dinners and Volunteer assemblies. In the course of a speech, we often 
hear it said, “ We beseech you to go on Volunteering, because you stand 
between this country and compulsory training.’’ I think that is a most 
extraordinary statement. It really means this: “Each of you men is 
serving, and allowing other men to shirk their work. I beseech you to go 
on doing it ; because, if you don’t, a most awful thing will happen, namely, 
!’? Tt seems to me that we might as well say, 


every man will have to do it 
nobody in this free 


“Let us have an association for voluntary taxation : 
country ought to be obliged to do anything.’’ Then one might address the | 
small, the very small assembly of voluntary taxpayers: “Pray go on 
paying your taxes, because, if you don’t, other people will have to pay 
them instead, or rather as well, which would be dreadful!’ The subject 
is so large, and the time so short, that I will say no more, except t9 remark 
with regard to the Navy that we stand in urgent need of an adequate 
Naval Reserve, which would be developed under a system of compulsory 
training applied to the maritime population. In any case, we believe that, 
in the words of Mr. Chamberlain: ‘The privileges enjoyed involve cor- 
responding obligations; the responsibilities must be reciprocal, and must 
be shared in common; and I do not think that any Empire can be said to 
rest on a sure foundation which is not based upon a recognised community 


of sacrifice.” 


Mr. Cuartes Lartr :—I wish to speak as a Volunteer who has ten years 
to his credit, four as an officer and six as a private and non-commissioned 
officer. I consider I am one of the victims of the system of voluntary 
soldiering. JI have to do duty for five other people who shirk it, and T 
also have to pay taxes to keep up my own organisation. The Government 
allow the Volunteers 14 millions a year, but the Volunteers are taxed to 
raise that amount. Therefore, we are taxed twice over in money, and 
we also give our voluntary service, and officers, at all events, are further 
mulcted to the extent of £20 a year at least out of their own pockets. 
It seems to me that the net result of the voluntary patriotism of a free 
people is that we make it possible for the rest of the country to play 
golf and football. I do not know whether we are going to do it much 
longer, but it is possible we shall dwindle away bit by bit. I am very 
sorry that all the resignations which are now taking place are not stopped 
by utilising the force which is now escaping in leaks to bring about some 
system of compulsory service, because it is quite certain that if we 
demand it we must get it. I have no objection to doing twice the 
amount of service that I have done in the past; I have done as 
many as 250 drills in one year, whereas 15 was the maximum required, 
but I shall be glad to do twice my normal number if other people will 
stand up beside me and do them too. That is the feeling of the Volunteer 
force now. Our feelings have undergone many changes during the last 
few vears, but we now see that we are no longer an amateur adjunct, but 
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a cheap substitute. Mr. Brodrick cannot get his last three Army Corps 
without us; he must, at all events, have an equivalent number of men 
for home defence; and he can only get them through the Volunteers. My 
own idea is this—it may not be worth much—that in districts or counties 
where the number of Volunteers is below the establishment, that the 
Militia Ballot should be enforced to bring it up to the number. It is 
very certain that under a system of voluntary patriotism the first whisper 
of the Militia Ballot would fill up the ranks of the Volunteers. 


Lieut.-Colonel C. F. Cotvine (late Devonshire Regiment) :—Various 
opinions may be expressed in this meeting on the subject under discussion, 
but I think there is no doubt we are all agreed on one point, namely, that 
this paper of General Webber’s is a most able and valuable contribution to 
the subject we are all interested in. [ gather that the scheme of 
General Webber briefly is this, that the Army, the Militia, and the 
Volunteers, are to remain as they were, or as they are, and he suggests to 
organise the whole civil population to do certain work in the event of an 
invasion, not to be a fighting unit. How does this improve the Army, the 
Militia, and the Volunteers as a fighting machine, which soldiers past 
and present believe is necessary? If they are to remain as at present, the 
suggested organisation of the civil population would be most valuable, 
but what we want to see is the fighting force greatly improved, and the 
lecturer’s scheme, I submit, does not do that. He makes one suggestion 
which is deserving of approval, namely, that he does, in a tentative sort 
of way, advocate the system of compulsion, that is, that the civilian 
element is to be compelled to organise and drill without arms. To go a 
little further, and say that they are to be compelled to organise and drill 
with arms, is not a very long step. [ am one of those, probably in the 
minority, who believe that the day of the Volunteers has passed. There 
is no man living who admires the Volunteers more than I do, and the 
spirit which has animated them in the work which they have done. I 
am afraid that the recent war in South Africa has tended to magnify, 
and unduly increase, in the minds of many people, the importance of the 
Volunteers. The line taken by Mr. Shee was that a Volunteer Army of 
70,000 men, such as the Boers, were able to hold in check a very large 
number of men, and so on; but it must be remembered that the circum- 
stances of that particular war were peculiar, and will never occur again. 
There was no large civil population which we could starve and over-awe, 
and thus bring pressure to bear upon the fighting men. Non-combatants 
were carefully cared for by our own troops. There was no definite 
objective, no base, no lines of communication: they were practically a 
huge band of mounted gypsies, who were able to wander over a vast 
extent of country, where, and when they pleased. It was like a game of 
football : we were never certain where the ball would go, The chief point 
is that the Boers were unable, at all events at first to any great extent, 
to assume the offensive as an organised body. Towards the end of the 
war, when the men became more trained, they were able to assume the 
offensive in small numbers, but as an army they were not; consequently, 
they gave us plenty of time to organise and make soldiers on the field of 
operations. Such a state of things can never possibly occur again if we 
have another war with white men—and it is quite possible that we may 
have another war, much could be said fo prove that it is not only possible, 
but probable, with a European force. Time will not be given you then, 
and therefore you must be prepared by having your men sufficiently trained 
to increase the fighting army at the commencement of the operations. 
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One of the objections raised to having compulsory training has been that 
the men cannot be housed. But the lecturer does not propose to house 
his large civilian army. If he can house those men and drill them for three 
weeks without arms, why cannot he equally drill them for ten or eighteen 
weeks with arms? It always annoys me—of course, that is not a matter 
of much importance—to hear soldiers and cthers discussing the cost, and 
taking up a lot of time by going into intricate figures. My view, such as 
it is, is this, that questions of cost are all very well for bankers and 
stockbrokers “on the make,’? but what does it signify to us? Our 
business is to say that given the existence of the nation and of the 
Empire is of vital importance, such and such a thing is necessary. Let 
us come to some conclusion as to what is the absolute necessary minimum 
in order to ensure the safety of the Empire. When you have settled that, 
do not trouble yourself whether it will cost one million or five millions: 
the country will have to pay for it, no matter what it costs, or take the 
responsibility. If you have a war, you have to pay whatever is asked for: 
it is far better to put your hands in your pockets in time of peace, and 
get value for cash, and avoid unlimited liabilities. What I wish to 
impress upon this audience is that the scheme of General Webber's does 
not tend one jot or iota towards the solution of the question of how to~ 
improve the Army and the Auxiliary Forces. What is necessary, is a 
trained body of men, and men spelt with a big “M,’’ not men that die 
like flies when they go on active service, but full-sized able-bodied men, 
who can stand the wear and tear, and rough and tumble, of a campaign. 
You must get those men, and, if you cannot get them in any other way, 
you must get them by compulsion, We are compelled to do a thousand 
things every day in our lives which we do not like; why not be compelled 
to do one more, especially if the interests of the country are at stake? 































Lieut.-Colonel T. Mytes Sanpys, M.P. (late 3rd Bn. Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment):—As an old soldier [ would like to make 
a few remarks upon the lecture we have all had the advantage 
of hearing. I confess that it is a portion of Army organisation which, 
perhaps the more it is thought about the more its value becomes apparent. 
General Webber started with telling us that for each combatant in the 
front or fighting line there are requisite three persons who are not fighters 
to carry out the subsidiary services in order that the combatant’s hands 
may be free. That, I take it, is the basis of his paper to-day. The 
scheme that he has brought ferward for giving the civil population of the 
country a kind of organisation and cohesion would be of infinite value 
in time of war, in order that the fighting Services may be free for 
carrying out their work. That is a subject which I think is worthy of 
consideration, and which, I venture to say, has not been laid before a 
thinking professional audience like this previous to to-day. Therefore, 
on that account, T feel that as far as I myself am concerned, and J hope 
for many present, General Webber’s scheme is one which is worthy of 
being considered, and _ possibly carried further. There is another 
point I would like to touch upon which arises out of that. The primary 
subject in all our minds is the defence of the country, and the means by 
which it is to be carried ont. I have noticed that the tendency, I may 
say the military tendency, among earnest young soldiers to-day is to take 
the military policy of this country from the South African war, and to 
onsider it--as was touched upon by the gallant speaker who preceded me—- 
from the point of view that the value of the Velunteer force seems to be the 
and be-all of modern military legislation. We all admire the Volun- 
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teer forces : we know what excellent work was done by scores of them in the 
South African war. Of course we all know the gallant werk that was done 
by the Army in South Africa: that goes without saying. But I am one 
of these who believe in the British Army as it was before, and I consider 
up to the present time the British Army has done nothing to cause it to 
be practically put into the melting pot and abolished in order to turn out 
some brand-new organisation, as was advocated by Mr. Shee, of a Home 
Defence Army supported by a Foreign Service Army. I am a member of 
the National Defence League, but I do not at all endorse Mr. Shee’s 
opinion that we wish to have a short-service Home Army and a long- 
service Foreign Army. If it was advocated the cther day by Lord Stanley 
in the House of Comimons, all I can say is that when the military debate 
comes on I shall stand up in the House of Commens, and tell Lord Stanley 
that I do net agree to that at all. What we desire in regard to the Army 
is, that it shall be developed and made a thoroughly reliable Army, that 
the Militia—-which is the true Army Reserve—shall be strengthened to any 
reasonable extent by the exercise of the Militia Ballot. We have the 
weapon all ready to our hands. At present the Militia Ballet Act is upon 
the Statute Book, and it has obtained in this country from the time of King 
Alfred down to the present time. The Militia is the old Constitutional force 
of the country, and the ballot has been put into operation numberless times 
in cases of stress and difficulty, and at the present time it is simply hung 
upon a peg on the wall of the House of Commons, and in case of necessity it 
could be brought into operation over the whole of the country to-morrow. 
Therefore, [ maintain you have an effective weapon for the strengthening of 
your second line. The Volunteers are really what used to be called in the 
old days the second Militia. We have a Militia of two classes: we have 
the active Militia, which is in reality the Constitutional force, and we have 
the Volunteers. We have the Regular Army in the front line, the Militia 
recruited by the ballot in the second line, the Volunteers in the third, and 
then the force suggested by the gallant lecturer, the civil population, which 
shall have some sort of aggregate military value by being trained and divided 
into manageable units, and shown how they are to support the other three 
parts. Let me pass tothe Regular Army fora moment. What has been done 
in the Regular Army? There have been three glaring mistakes made in 
the organisation of the Regular Army by those who have had to deal with 
it, but who have had no professional knowledge. The first was the 
introduction of short service ; the second was the amalgamation of battalions, 
under the idea that vou could balance the requirements of a nation in 
war time, and the requirements of the nation at home; and the third was 
the enlisting of the short-service men and the trying to establish a reserve 
from half-trained, inadequately-trained, scldiers. We have got to go back, 
in my opinion, upon all these three mistakes. If we are to have an Army 
which is reliable as a Regular Army, we must recruit that Regular Army 
with fully-trained men got by voluntary enlistment-—by boys if yeu like : 
1 would have a boy corps in every regiment. But when you have got your 
men trained for 3, or 5, or 7 years, do not fling them away as trained 
soldiers, but let a very large proportion of them stay on to obtain the 
pension at the end, because I knew if that is done we shall have no difficulty 
in recruiting. Let me give you an instance of what is occurring at the 
present time. The best scheme before the country at the present time 
is in the Royal Garrison regiments raised by the present Secretary of State 
for War. T-assure you that T have this straight from those who ave serving 
with these regiments. Men are coming in to those Garrison Regiments, 
trained soldiers, men who have done their service with the colours, at the 
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rate of ten or twelve a day, and if instead of having 7 regiments he would 
have 17, or 27, or 30, or 40, I believe he would get the necessary men, the 
reason being that after two years’ service every one of those men is 
entitled to a pension. A short-service man is put into the reserve when 
he does not want to leave the Army; he gets 6d. a day for ten years, and 
I really think that when we balance efficiency—and after all, in the case 
of national defence, our watchword should be efficiency first and economy 
second—when you come to total up the amount which is paid to these 
Reserve men, who are allowed to go into civil life, and who are deteriorating 
as soldiers every year that they are away from their regiments—when 
you come to put the money which is paid at 6d. a day for ten years to 
these men, against the ls. a day at the end of twenty-two years for an 
army of perhaps 200,000 men, men of all arms, fully trained, I think the 
balance will not be so largely in favour of short service. But I am quite 
sure of one thing, that the balance of deterioration will be upon the side 
of the short-service soldier. I think the meeting for having listened to 
what I have said in regard to this matter. It is a subject which, as an old 
soldier, and one who is anxious to see an effective Army, is very dear to me, 
and J am sorry that I have not more time at my disposal for going into, 
the question. I trust that these remarks will be carefully considered. 


Lieut.-Colunel W. C. UNpEerwoop (late 4th Hussars) :—General Webber 
has divided his lecture into two parts. In the first part he criticised the 
scheme of the National Service League as too expensive, unsuited to the 
country’s needs, and generally impracticable, though he cordially approves 
of the application of compulsion for the general defence of the country. 
The second part consisted in developing his scheme for a general training 
of the mass of the young men of the country in exercises of a non-military 
nature, which would improve the physique of the nation, and indirectly 
assist the Regular Army in its duties of offence and defence, by taking 
up those non-military duties, which are necessarily required in general 
operations. Now, it seems to me that the General has raised a bogey, in 
assuming that a scheme of national training would raise enormous forces, 
which could neither be (except at great expense) equipped nor officered. 
The Army Authorities need not place on the Reserve one more man than 
they consider necessary, and as the French annual levy is on the average 
only 11,000 men per annum, it is much more probable that this number 
would be nearer the mark than the 30,900 men suggested by the lecturer. 
But I take it that the National Service League and the General are in 
entire agreement, that the large proportion of the physically unfit, that is, 
those who can neither shoot nor march well, should receive a suitable 
training to enable them to perform such duties as hospital orderlies, 
clerks, barrack sweeps, and cyclists; or even trench diggers and block-hovse 
builders, if the country would submit to such expenses, for a passive defence. 
Full provision is made in all foreign Armies for the training of casuals in 
duties other than actual fighting. There are two great advantages 
attached to a system of compulsory service. The first is that our foreign 
service voluntarily-raised Regular Army would have a greatly extended 
field for recruiting, and the other is that it would be a great factor for 
peace, since the personnel of our Naval and Military forces being assured, 
our foreign policy could be strong and firm, instead of weak and 
vacillating as at present, The Reserves which we did not require might be 
emigrated to the wheat-bearing lands of Canada, with Government 
assistance, there to form Colonies of irregular troops similar to the Russian 
Cossacks, at a small cost to the country, who would form a great addition 
to the military strength of the Empire. They would be food producers 
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to the Mother Country, and could raise large numbers of remounts for our 
Army. Unfortunately, though many of our military members in this 
theatre have expressed themselves favourable to universal compulsory 
training, not one of them in the debates in the House of Commons on 
Army Reform have said one word on the subject. It is extremely unfair 
to the Government to charge them with extravagance in their present 
policy, unless they show, and are prepared to advocate, that there is a much 
cheaper and more excellent way, by means of national service for home 
defence, and a small, well-equipped voluntarily enlisted Army with adequate 
reserves drawn from the patriotism of the trained nation. 


Major-General T. Briann Strange (Late R.A.):--I think we 
are all greatly indebted to the gallant lecturer for helping us 
to realise the enormous number of what he is pleased to -call 
Auxiliary Defence Corps, that we shall require—to put it roughly, 
fellows to dig ditches, and so on. I have the _ profoundest 
respect for my sister corps, the Royal Engineers, but [I cannot help feeling 
that a little of AXsop’s fables enters into this matter, and that there is 
“nothing like leather.” We are all deeply impressed with the value of 
ditches, especially those who served in South Africa, and we would all 
like to have lots of British Kaffirs to dig those ditches. But when they 
are dug, we must have some British Boers to put inside, and we will not 
always find a foreign general to run his head against our Colensoes—they 
might go round them sometimes. However, General Webber has done a 
valuable service; he has done a great deal of what my other gallant 
friend sniffs at--the broker business. I quite agree that it is the main 
business of the soldier to tell the truth, and let the people arrange the 
payments. But our instructive General of Engineers has rendered us 
excellent service from another point of view: he has pointed out, as well 
as any broker, and better, what the expense will be. And, in pointing 
out the immense number of men that will be required for auxiliary and 
subsidiary services, he has shown us that we do not want all these 
anticipated barracks, and that the expense will be so much less, because 
we do not want everyone to be a rifleman, thereby leaving no one to 
dig the ditches, etc. Of course we must have such auxiliaries as the 
Army Service, and so forth; but, taking these into consideration, it 
relieves the National Service scheme, which has been brought forward by 
Mr. Shee, from a very large part of the expense, because we will not have 
these enormous numbers of men to train as soldiers, Then we are told 
that so many men cannot shoot. I have done 30 years’ service with an 
eye-glass and a field-glass, and if you have a man who cannot see very well, 
why, give him spectacles! But the main point we are all agreed on, is that 
we have got to have men spelt with a capital “M,’’ and it is very evident 
that we cannot get them without compulsion. If we have compulsory 
education, in the name of goodness why do we make a fuss about com- 
pulsory training for military purposes, any more than about the com- 
pulsory payment of taxes? I will not take up your time any longer, 
because it is valuable, but will you forgive a man for speaking about some- 
thing that he has seen, and done, and known. I have made many 
soldiers in three months with the aid of the printing press and systematic 
training,’ and several other things that appear to have been forgotten 

*The issue of simple, technical and tactical handbooks to intelligent 
recruits eliminates much of the “as you were’’ weariness and waste of 
time of the old-fashioned drill sergeant.—T.B.S. 
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to-day. What I am driving at is the Canadian system. Canada, as you 


know, has no Regular Army; they have, strictly speaking, nothing but 
Militia. We always forget that the Boers were a conscripted Militia. 
They had no regular force except artillery and police. A small proportion 
cf the Canadian Militia are permanently embodied for the instruction of 
the lccal Volunteer Militia; Field and Garrison Artillery, Cavalry, 
Mcunted Infantry, and Infantry Corps, are maintained as_ military 
schools, and the rest of the Militia are supposed to pass through these 
schools, three 1.cnths at a time.' Now, if we take this plan, and divide 
by four the number of men, of conscripts, for the year—f like to call 
them by their proper name—who come up for three months at a time, 
you will have the new barracks that will have to be made for the New 
Army Corps to drill the national recruits in winter ;? you will have tents 
in summer, and you will be able to billet some of them, as General 
Webber means to billet his navvies. I do not mean to say that the 
Canadian system is perfect--very far from it—but when we come to look 
at about six million people, the population of London, standing at bay 
against, possibly, the United States, it is a big question not only for them 
but fer us. I believe, with compulsory training, they could defend their 
country as the Boers did, with but little help from us, but I will not go 
into that now, because it would take too long. I only peint out that | 
think General Webber has solved a good deal of the difficulty by saying 
that we do not want these enormous numbers of men to be trained in the 
ranks only as soldiers, but that so many of them will be utilised in civil 
departments. I do not know why he hates so much having them taught 
to shoot : one would almost imagine that he belonged to the Society of 


Friends. 


The Rev. W. Smitu Davis :—You have been told this afternoon that a 
clergyman well known to us all, a very leading man in the Church, takes 
an interest in the defence cf this Empire. He does this as a man of 
peace. I venture to address you this afternoon also as a man of peace. 
! have written on this subject in the public Press, and I have done so 
as a man of peace. I was induced in a great measure to take the subject 
up years ago by what was told me in conversation with a foreign 
relative, who opened my eyes very considerably. Since then I have been 
doing the little that I could in advocating what appeared to me to be 
a desirable system for the maintenance of the interests of the Empire 
the previs‘en of reserves as regards the personnel of the Navy, as well as 
of reserves for the Army. General Webber has laid before us this after- 
noon many matters which are worthy of our consideration. I do not 
advocate the acceptance of his scheme, but it seems to me that if we get 
men under our control for the purpose of teaching them a little dril!, 
we should avail ourselves of the opportunity to teach them as much as 
possible, and if everything is done that is possible in the time available for 
the purpose, they should be taught much which would enable them to 
discharge those duties which necessity might constrain us to allot to them 





‘Here the Canadian system breaks down, Conscription not being 
enforced, the local Militia cannot be compelled to go through the schools. 
But no officer is permanently gazetted to the Militia unless he has been 
three months at the school of the arm to which he belongs.—T.B.S. 


* Regular Armies of long-service scldiers are apt to become hide-bound 
by useless routine, unless employed during peace in the military instruction 
of local Militia.—T.B.S. 
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as sappers and miners.' It seems to me that Mr. Shee has gone over the 
subject of the General’s paper with very considerable ability. I have had 
a correspondence with Mr. Shee upon this subject. In a great measure 
we are quite agreed, but there is one point on which we are not, uamely, 
concerning the utility of the Volunteers in this scheme of military 
organisation.” It must have appeared to a great many people, who have 


‘General Webber’s scheme seems to me to be inadequate, chiefly because 
he does not apply the principle that every able-bodied male is responsible 
for playing his part in the defence of his country (the Empire in our case) 
in the way that his capabilities best enable him to be of service—a principle 
that would always secure that the round man would be found in the round 
hole, and the square man in the square hole.—-W.S.D. 


* Applying the principle I have referred to in the foregoing footnote, 
our mercantile seamen and deep-sea fishermen would receive a training in 
the Naval Reserve; the most suitable of our foundries and ironworks, 
etc., firemen would be trained as stokers for the Navy; grooms, and 
men accustomed to horses, as reserve men for our cavalry, or Army Service 
Corps; artificers and mechanics, some for the Royal Engineers and some 
for the Navy; men capable of navvy work would be organised, under 
Volunteer officers (preferably Civil Engineers, who should receive special 
training for the purpose), in Pioneer Companies, while men whe had not 
received a training which would fit them specially for service in either of 
these branches of the Navy or the Army, would be trained as infantry, 
excepting, of course, those who already possessing saddle horses, or who 
‘an afford, with the help now given, to hire them, prefer to fit themselves 
for service in the Yeomanry. Young men who have no preference for 
cavalry service, but who can afford to make themselves efficient at their 
own expense, as infantry Volunteers, would be permitted to do so as 
members of the local Volunteer battalion, while those who could not afford 
toso comply with their country’s requirements, would have each one to 
train with the Militia battalion of his county. 

With regard to the question of the supply of officers in sufficient 
numbers for the Militia and Volunteers, the fact that the young men of 
our well-to-do, and rich, classes, would find themselves liable to service with 
the rank and file, unless qualified for service in the commissioned ranks, 
would constrain them to fit themselves for commissions in these corps. 
Until some such system is adopted, we shall never have a sufficiency of 
officers for our Reserves. 

Under my scheme, every Militia and Volunteer battalion would con- 
tinue a unit of its territorial regiment, as at present, as conducive to 
esprit de corps, and for the preservation of facilities for training, etc. 

As reserves for the foreign-going (Regular) battalions of each terri- 
torial regiment, Militiamen and Volunteers under 20 or 21 years of age 
would be liable only to service at home; those of 20 or 21 to 30 or 31 years 
of age, to service, in case of emergency, with the foreign-going battalions, 
abroad, as they may be needed, while those above 31 years of age would 
again be liable only for service at home with their Militia or Volunteer 
battalion, etc., etc., as the case might be. Other details and particulars 
as, ¢.g., in regard to the organisation of the Reserves for the cavalry, 
artillery, etc., I should be pleased to give if asked to do so. 

All able-bodied males then, above 18 years of age, under my scheme 
would be liable to compulsory service in the Militia, the Pioneers, the 
Naval Reserve, the Yeomanry, or the Volunteers, who are not already at 
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been resident at different times in Switzerland—(and a large number of 
English people gravitate to that country, passing many winter months 
there, thus becoming more or less acquainted with the institutions of the 
country, and as regards those who are interested in military matters, 
particularly with the way in which the national system is recruited, and 
the way in which it is efficiently maintained)—that the utility of such a 
force as we have in our Volunteers, is a point which should be well 
considered by our country. Two or three speakers have quoted authors 
well competent to form an opinion upon this subject, who have testified 
to the excellency of the Swiss Army. The brevity of their service, I 
think, would very much astonish anyone who has not given attention to 
the subject. It is sufficient to remind you that we can utilise our 
Volunteers te as much effect for the defence of our Empire as the Swiss 
are able to utilise their Army for securing the integrity of their country 
and its interests. With regard to the question of housing, we have that 
point settled for us by the example of what is done in regard to the 
Swiss Army. No housing is provided for it at all. When the men are 
out training they go into camp, or they are billeted in the villages. 
Surely what is done by the Swiss military authorities, and is found 
sufficient for the Swiss Army, will be found sufficient for our Volunteers 
as well. But our Volunteers, it seems to me, from what I have been able 
to gather, do a far greater amount of drill throughout the year than is 
done by the Swiss conscripts, and we can point to Volunteer regiments 
which obtain an amount of efficiency, at all events on the parade ground, 
which you never see in the battalions of Switzerland. We owe an 
immense debt of gratitude to our Volunteers, and I am sure they would 
be perfectly willing to fall in with a compulsory scheme, which would put 
them in a position of supporting our foreign-going Army in case of need 
with all the reserves which we could draw from such a source, in co- 
operation, of course, with the Militia. My scheme, which perhaps may be 
known to some of those present, is this, that the Reserve should be formed 
by our Militia and the Volunteers, and that they should still be part, as 
they are at present, of the territorial Army. Lach territorial regiment 
should practically—I believe theoretically, at all events, it is so now— 
form a staff for training the Militia and Volunteers in case of need. But 
it should be always the case, Every Volunteer regiment would then feel 
itself part of the Army, and one would have no difficulty in thus adopting 
a compulsory scheme which fell in with the convenience of all branches 
of the community, and would give all the reserves we need, not only for 
our Army, but would provide the round men for the round holes, and the 
square men for the square holes. It would also provide the artificers we 
need for the Navy. 


Mr. W. W. Kertiewe t (late Lieutenant, Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers) : 

I only wish to maintain two points. I may say that I am a very old 
member of this Institution, although I have never had the pleasure of 
speaking in this theatre before. I once did make a few remarks on a 
naval matter at another meeting, and then I was very much of an 





that age on the strength of some branch of the so-called Regular Army 
or Navy. The Regular Army and the personnel of the Navy being 
recruited at present by voluntary enlistmment—a system which would be 
found successful both as regards the quality and quantity of our recruits, 
if those inducements are held out to our young men to enlist which J 
have set forth elsewhere.—W.S.D. 
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amateur, because | am no seaman. But to-day I feel I am in a rather 
different position, because I served for some time in the Army, and 
although | do not claim to be an expert in the gallant General’s sense, 
I can claim some experience, although, unfortunately, [ never saw any 
active service. I did see a little service during the I'ranco-German war 

hot on my own account, but I saw something of what war was like. I 
have also taken a considerable interest in military subjects ever since I 
left the Service, and | have had exceptional opportunities for observing 
foreign Armies. The point I really wish to speak to is this. I think 
it is a little hard on those of us who, like Mr. Shee, advocate compulsory 
service for home defence, to accuse us of not valuing esprit de corps. I 
am sure anybody who knows anything about soldiering or soldiers must 
know that esprit de corps is the soul of the whole thing, and that if any 
military body is not thoroughly imbued with esprit de corps it is of no 
value. You may teach drill, shooting, or anything you like, but if esprit 
de corps is not there, as a fighting body the regiment, or brigade, or what- 
ever it may be, is absolutely worthless. As the lecturer very rightly says, 
our Regular Army gets its feeling of esprit de corps from the long 
association of men together. They get to know each other’s value, they 
get to appreciate each other, to know their officers and understand them, 
and the officers get to understand the men, That begets what I call 
regimentai feeling—call it esprit de corps if you like—which is the life of 
a military body. I was glad to hear Colonel Sandys say that he is in 
favour of reverting to long service, because I do think this esprit de corps 
is not so strongly marked as it used to be in the old days. I quite agree 
with him in thinking that short service and weak battalions have more 
or less impaired the magnificent feeling which used to exist, and which 
| hope may some day exist again. But if you must have this feeling in 
any military body it is just as essential in a short-service force as it is in 
a long-service one: you must have it, and if you cannot get it one way 
you must get it another. If you cannot get it by long association you 
must get it in some other way, and I believe the solution of the question 
is pure and absolute localisation, sc that men who live together shall 
serve together. If they cannot be associated for a long time together in 
a regiment, they must come from the same part of the country, they 
must know each other at home, and I believe that will supply what I may 
call esprit de place. Take the German Army, for instance. The gallant 
lecturer has told us, at which [ was rather surprised, that the German 
Army is a professional force. I prefer to look upon it as a very highly- 
trained militia. I do not see anything professional about it, because the 
rank and file of the German Army serve only for two years. The gallant 
lecturer has told us that it is three years, but it is now really only two. 
Therefore, I can see nothing professional about that Army. I take it 
that a professional soldier is a man who makes soldiering a career in life, 
who is going to keep on at it as long as he can, and wants to make a 
livelihood of it. ‘There is nothing of that kind in the German Army. 
The private serves two years, and, except under very exceptional condi- 
tions in the special arms, he cannot serve any more. In time of peace 
the officer and non-commissioned officer are both professionals in the 
highest sense, but in time of war both of these have to be very much 
supplemented by reserve officers, who are nothing more or less than 
civilians, who are called back to the ranks. I do not suppose any of 
us think the German Army is not imbued with esprit de corps: I know 
very well it exists there in a high degree. It cannot be obtained in very 
short service by the association which long service alone gives, and there- 
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fore I think it is due entirely to the absolutely strict localisation of every 
unit, which is the rule in the German Army, 


Major-General C. E. Webber, in reply, said :—It is always a misfortune 
when one brings a subject of this kind before a meeting to have to skip 
over so much as I have had to do to-day in my paper, and simply read out 
what might almost be looked upon as detached sentences. If I had been 
enabled to read all L have written, but which, from the shortness of the 
time I was not able to do, 1 could have shown you that no link in my 
line of thought and reasoning is wanting. A great many of the remarks 
that have been made are due, perhaps, to those who were present not 
having read the paper through; and, without boasting, I must say it 
requires to be read through with a great deal of care, and also to be read 
as following on the two previous papers read in this theatre, to which I have 
alluded—-for they all three, in so far as they deal with my subject of to-day, 
have the same intention. As regards what Mr. Shee said, | am sure he will 
excuse me if I appeared to make my paper an attack on him. I felt very 
much the frequent use of his name, which [ should like to have struck out 
in a great many cases; but still, Mr. Shee will excuse me when he knows’ 
that my idea was not so much an attack upon him as upon the system 
which he represents, a system which I believe is totally inapplicable to 
this country and the people of these islands, that is to say, compulsory 
service similar to the Continental system. It is no use my enlarging upon 
that point at this moment, because my paper fully deals with it. I 
should like to point out to Mr. Shee that he does net in any way tell us 
how he is going to provide accommodation for the training of the 205,000 
men for a year, and, who, he should recollect, represent only 57 per cent. 
of those who are available, meaning that there are 43 per cent. exemptions. 
I do not know what he will do with the exempts; they will never come 
under his system of training, and will never be able to do anything for 
the service of their country. 


Mr. G. Sure :—Forty-three per cent. would be excluded for physical 
reasons. I am bound to say that sounds perhaps incredible, but I have 
gone into the matter of the physical side of the question very thoroughly, 
and I can assure the gallant General that 43 per cent. of rejections on 
physical grounds would be about the figure. 


Major-General C. E. Wesser :—TI should like to tackle Mr. Shee face to 
face on that question. [ still maintain that, with the limited means we 
have in this highly-civilised country of training men in the tactical use 
of fire-arms, it is more rational to rely on voluntary enlistment into the 
Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, for home defence, than to obliterate 
these services, and to substitute for them the compulsory Pan-Britannic 
Militia which he described. He has not shown us how he is going to 
work to train his Militia—every man serving under compulsion—or to 
repel an invading force with the two or three million men whom he 
proposes to raise. It has been said it is a blot upon my paper that I have 
not gone into the question of the reform of our existing forces. My paper 
was not written for that purpose. It was written with the view of 
showing how the nation may be organised, so that every man should be 
compulsorily obliged to do something at the moment of danger. That is 
the object of my paper. If I have failed to do that, I have failed 
altogether. I still maintain that the body which Mr. Shee proposes to raise 
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will be, and never can be more than, a vast armed crowd. 
I do not think it necessary to refer to what Mr. Lart said, because 
although it was extremely interesting, it was more or less personal to his 
own service in the Volunteers. Again | refer to the misunderstanding 
about my paper. Colonel Colvile asks me how L propose to reform or 
improve the existing forces. | repeat my paper was not written for that 
purpose. It was written for the purpose of showing how that very great 
residuum, the vast majority, of our male population could, in time of war, 
be utilised. Colonel Sandys very clearly and aptly put my proposal before 
you in his own words. Colonel Colvile asks me-—at which I express my 
surprise—-why, if | teach all these men to drill without arms, I could not 
go one step further and drill them with arms. Now, the dividing line 
between drill with arms and drill without arms is a broad one, evident to 
anyone who thinks and appreciates the subject thoroughly, and i am sure 
that they will admit that fact, Shooting with a rifle, as it will be required 
in the wars of the twentieth century, is a scientific matter. General 
Wheeler, of the United States Army, one of the most celebrated soldiers on 
the other side of the ocean, says that the idea of hitting with one shot in 
seventy-five is ridiculous for the wars of the future. If you put these 
scientific weapons into the hands of men who can never be taught to use 
them, except merely to fire them off and shoot at a man they can see 
on the other side of a hedge, it is of no use; that is not teaching men 
to be soldiers. The soldier of the future will have to be a man who can 
use the weapon in a way it was never thought of or realised in the 
nineteenth century. It would be in this direction that I propose to reform 
the existing forces. I say, do not let us change them: let us make them 
as perfect as they can be, and let us utilise all the rest of the nation, 
not as General Strange said, to dig, but in performing those various 
services, some of which [| have detailed, and which I referred to in a very 
cursory way. As regards the annual training of the First, Second, and 
Third Militia Reserves of Mr. Shee’s proposals, and the inclusion of the 
cost of their training subsequent to their first year’s service, in the £60 per 
annum, which he allows for each of the 210,000 effective men on a peace 
footing, I am still in doubt. In the first place the cost, per man per annum 
of the training in Continental Armies (which he takes as his basis), has been 
shown in the discussions on the respective budgets to have increased 
largely in proportion when the period of service was reduced from 2 to 3 
years, and it has been estimated officially in France that a training of one 
year will cost but a little less than that of two years if the maximum effici- 
ency is to be attained. Such being the case the accuracy of the estimate 
cannot be admitted, viz. :—that £60 per man (in his first year) would also 
include the cost of the training of the Militia Reserves, which moreover can 
have no assistance from the 50,000 “ professional soldiers’ in that part of 
the “Foreign Service Professional Army,’’ which he allows for the peace 
home establishment, and who will be entirely occupied in their own duties 
and in supplying ‘the establishment of 74,000 men which he allows for 
India. Mr. Shee will pardon me if I have misquoted him as to the time 
he allows for the periodical training of his Militia Reserves of 2,000,000 
men. It appears that he proposes to be satisfied with giving these men 
on an average five days’ training each year between the ages of 20 and 
10. His correction of my figures more than confirms my claim that these 
2,000,000 would be something worse than a “vast armed crowd,” an ex- 
pression which he deprecates. This is the force which he proposes to 
place in line of battle against an invader, who would certainly not leave 
his best divisions at home. 
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The Cuairman (General Sir Richard Harrison, K.C.B., C.M.G.) : 

! believe it is my business, as Chairman, to sum up to a certain extent 
what has been said, and also to carry out that very pleasant duty of 
proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer. IL should like, before L touch 
on the lecture, to just say one thing in reference to this Institution. 
When I heard the debate in the House of Commons the other night it 
was said, I believe, that no reforms in the Navy or Army ever came from 
experts, that is to say, that experts never bring forward anything, that 
is of the least use. I think the gentleman who made that remark could 
have known nothing of this Institution and the JourNa. that comes out 
so regularly, and which has for the past 30 years been full of the most 
valuable and carefully thought-out matter affecting the two Services. J 
am perfectly certain that if those essays and lectures were studied more 
carefully by those who have to legislate, it would be the better for them. 
There have been certain misunderstandings with regard to the subject 
that our lecturer has been lecturing upon to-day. A nation, when it 
wishes to organise, has to do two things, It has first to make the best 
possible use it can of the raw material in men and stores that it 
possesses, and, secondly, it has to make a complete and carefully thought- 
out scheme for turning that raw material into the machine that we call a 
Navy or Army. What General Webber has been lecturing about is not 
the second, as I understand, of those subjects, but the first, i.¢e., he has 
confined himself entirely to dealing with the raw material that this 
country possesses. Personally, [ may say, I have frequently thought over 
this subject, and I have also had the privilege of looking over, I think, 
as many as thirty, essays on the question of compulsory service, when the 
Committee of this Institution was good enough to appoint me one of the 
arbiters for lectures: and I believe, inyself, that our lecturer is right: 
and that those “ growths’’ in this country that have sprung up at various 
times, that is to say, the old Militia, the Volunteers, the Yeomanry, and 
the Regulars, if properly organised, would give this country all that it 
requires for its protection. At the same time, if those forces are not 
carefully handled, if the circumstances under which they enlist are 
forgotten, or put on one side, no doubt great difficulties arise. What I 
hope we shall see in future, now that we are going to have a great council, 
will be that not only the organisation as between the Navy and Army 
will be more carefully worked out than it has been in the past, but that the 
conditions of every branch of our Service will be alsc more carefully 
thought out and utilised. I should like to say a word on one subject that 
was touched on, I think by Mr. Shee, in reference to our late enemy, the 
Boers. I think he quoted them as an example of what forces might do 
which were not highly organised. But, gentlemen, the Boers learned 
soldiering from the Zulus, who had the most extraordinary organisation : 
the most wonderful and the most carefully thought-out organisation that 
has ever existed on the face of this earth. The Boers learned their mode 
of fighting from them—(as Lord Chelmsford might have told you if he had 
not gone away)—and, in addition to what they learned from the Zulus, 
in regard to their teaching as soldiers they had the best possible field- 
training from the time almost that they were born, until the time they 
went into the field and fought. I suppose there never have been men 
more capable of fighting than were the Boers, with whom we had to carry 


on our late campaign. In regard to the lecture, I think that what 
General Webber has put before us is well worthy of consideration, for 
four reasons. First, it contains the very least amount of compulsion 


that the people of this country would probably bear. Secondly, it gives 














good practical instruction in organisation to all classes : 


Mr. G. Sure :—About 16,000. 





required every year, in future, to keep up our own Army. 
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it gathers the 
classes together, as you will remember, and it inculcates in them a system 
of organisation. Thirdly, it carries on the physical instruction of the 
young, which has been begun, of late years, in our elementary 
secondary schools, and is now part of our educational system, and thereby 
no doubt would greatly improve the physique of our young men. 
lastly, it provides a safeguard against what may be a great danger, in 
time of any big war, viz., the people who are unemployed breaking out 
in riots, and almost compelling the Government of the country to give in. 
One thought has been in my mind while I have been listening to the 
lecture which I should like to mention before I sit down, and it is this: 
I do not quite know how many young men are enlisted into the Navy 
every year, I should think there must be from 10,000 to 20,000 


The CuHatrman :—In addition to that, 50,000 young 
What has been 


on my mind is this: What would happen to all those 65,000 young men 
who are enlisted every year into the Services if they were not so enlisted, 
and trained in the Navy and Army? Of course all of them are not of 


the best type, though most of them do have a 


ness, and no doubt nearly all of them have the craving for 


adventure which 


is so characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race. But I-think the people of 


the Jubilee procession of Queen Victoria, will feel that we 
the race by the training that we give these sailors. And I] 


British infantry stormed many a strongly defended hill, 


well thought-out lecture he has given us to-day. 








this country ought to think of that, and they ought to value the training 
that these young men get in the Navy and Army, not only because as 
soldiers and sailors they defend the country, but because, by that training, 
they are improving the physique of the race. I think those who saw the 
Naval Brigade march with their guns through London not long ago, in 
are improving 


that those who were out in South Africa, and saw the way 


down, took their rations out of their haversacks, and shared them with 
the foe they had conquered, would feel that we are improving the race, 
and improving the manhood of our country, by the training that we give 
to our soldiers and sailors. I believe that what General Webber 
proposed will carry out that idea to a still greater extent, and that it is 
thereby well-deserving of the consideration of everyone, and the money 
that is spent on it will not be thrown away. I ask you now to cordially 
pass a vote of thanks to General Webber for the exceedingly valuable and 
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HIGH-ANGLE FIRE. 


By H. N. SULIVAN, Esq. 
Wednesday, 3rd December, 1902. 


Major-General J. B. Stertine in the Chair. 


IN venturing, though a civilian, to bring this subject before you, 
I must first of all confess my ignorance of guns and gunnery, beyond 
such general knowledge as any non-service man may acquire. Of all 
the wonderful improvements in gunnery I know but this—that they’ 
merely tend to increase accuracy, range, and destructive power. 
But whilst technical skill is ever advancing, and requires an 
expert to understand, strategy remains always the same. The aim of 
the gunner is to hit his target in the most vulnerable spot, as hard 
as he can, and with the least possible risk to himself and his gun. The 
object of my paper is to endeavour to prove that, under certain con- 
ditions, high-angle fire is the most effective for the desired purpose. 

The seed of the idea was sown by my only instructor in service 
matters-—my father (the late Admiral Sir B. J. Sulivan, K.C.B.). I 
will endeavour to convince others by relating the events of the history 
which brought conviction to my own mind, and there are doubtless 
many other incidents which would serve equally well as illustrations. 

At the battle of Obligado—the severest of our naval actions since 
Trafalgar—which was fought on the 19th November, 1845, during 
the British and French combined operations in the Parana 
River, the two squadrons had to operate against forts with 
clay parapets, situated on a _ cliff 40 feet above the river, 
the ships being at a distance of about 600 yards. After some 
time, finding that the “ Philomel’s”’ fuse shells were either wasted 
against the earthworks or passed harmlessly to their rear, my father 
reduced his charge to one pound and fired shot, lobbing them just 
over the parapet into the battery, thus producing the effect of vertical 
fire. It was effective. Later on in the same campaign, Lieutenant 
Mackinnon’s masked rocket battery was placed on the river bank 
opposite a cliff 80 feet high, on which General Rosas had placed his 
field guns for the purpose of contesting the passage of the convoy of 
100 vessels. As the convoy came opposite the guns, Mackinnon opened 
fire with his rockets over the masts of the vessels, and so demoralised 
the gunners that no harm was done to the convoy. This is another 
use of vertical fire, to which I shall again refer. 

I next come to the first use of mortar fire, pure and simple, from 
the sea, namely, the destruction of Sweaborg in 1855. Although 
mortars were used at Algiers, Acre, and other engagements, the main 
reliance was upon the ships’ guns, whereas at Sweaborg whatever fire 
was given from the ships in support was small and ineffective. My 
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father, who planned the scheme, first proposed to place the mortars 
on the rocky islets in the bay; the plan ultimately adopted differed 
only in that the mortars were placed in boats close by the islets. 

[ quote the results, and the expression of opinion by English 
and French officers on this new use of vertical fire from the sea. The 
system would doubtless have been followed up, had not the introduc- 
tion of the percussion fuse and rifled ordnance monopolised the atten- 
tion of artillerists. I wish the mortars had been tried against the 
forts themselves ; doubtless this would have been done had the enemy’s 
fire been more effective and the mortars not become unserviceable 
through faulty construction. 

A major of Indian Engineers said that the eleven days’ bombard- 
ment of Mooltan did nothing like the damage, and that when he left 
Sevastopol it was not nearly so damaged. 

Admiral Penaud, the French Commander-in-Chief, thus wrote of 
the results of the attack on Sweaborg :—-‘‘ It was not merely a simple 
cannonade which the squadrons have made against Sweaborg; it 
was a real bombardment, the important results of which have 
exceeded my most sanguine hopes.”’ 

Major Wemyss, the Marine Artillery officer in charge of the 
mortars, wrote thus:—<‘‘ Vertical fire from the sea has now been 
greatly developed, and will be made great use of by the Power that 
commands the sea in a future war.” 

A French naval officer, drawing conclusions from the operations 
in the Baltic and Black Seas, writes:—-“‘ C’est & des feux courbes, 
partant d’une flottille de bombardes et combinés avec les puissantes 
feux de bréche des batteries flottantes, que nous semble appartenir 
l'avenir des attaques maritimes. C’est par l'emploi persévérant du 
tir vertical que la marine pourra agir contre les places de l’ennemi. 


Cette nouvelle tactique navale. . . . La_ destruction 
opérée a Sweaborg par une trentaine de mortiers marins . . . a 
Odessa, Sevastopol, . . . confirment ces prévisions sur l'avenir 


réservé aux feux courbes de la marine.” 

It is interesting to note that the work of selecting the position of 
the mortar-vessels, furnishing the commanders with proper charts, 
calculating the ranges for each mortar, was, as at Sweaborg, executed 
by the surveying officers of the Navy. 

We hear little of vertical fire for some years; but my father 
always maintained that it ought to be adopted. In his evidence before 
the Committee for Coast Defence in 1859, he urged the adoption of 
vertical fire for coast defence in these words: 

“Not only will iron-plated ships pass batteries easily, but we 
have especially to fear them, as bombarding vessels, both with guns 
and mortars. I believe from direct fire they will be safe at 1,000 
yards range, if not less; but I doubt if anything will make them 
safe from vertical fire. I only feared the effect of vertical fire when 
we attacked Cronstadt; and knowing that a large number of heavy 
mortars were placed in all the batteries there before the spring of 
1856, I thought it very likely the floating batteries might be sunk by 
them; and consequently endeavoured, in drawing up a plan for the 
attack, to place the batteries in such shallow water that, if sunk, 
their ports might be above water. I would, therefore, chiefly depend 
on vertical fire against iron-cased vessels ; even at long range many shells 
would fall on them. At Sweaborg the three-decked ship was at 
extreme range (nearly 4,000 yards from our heavy mortars) in the 
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line of fire of a few only of the mortars, yet 25 shells fell through 
her decks the first day, and nearly destroyed her, killing and wounding 
above 150 men, and obliging them to remove her; yet two Lancaster 
guns and two 68-pounders during the same time failed to make 
any impression on her, only striking her two or three times—and at 
much closer ranges, too; but they were not stationary. I would, 
therefore, on all our sea defences intended to prevent vessels anchoring 
within range, have nearly as many mortars as guns. In all the case- 
mated forts I would have 13-inch mortars only on the upper tiers 
(well protected by traverses); and between the earthen batteries on 
the shore I would have separate mortar batteries, in order to divide 
the fire of ships between as many points as possible. When ships could 
come very close, the mortar batteries should be thrown back a little.” 

“ Mortars would be of no use against moving bodies?’’—“‘ None, I 
think, excepting a chance fire. All vessels bombarding must take up 
their position to get their range accurately, or they will not do you 
much harm. At that extreme range it would be very difficult to throw 
a shot into the dockyard. 

“Once the French had sufficient command of the sea to induce 
them to venture to attack such a place as Sheerness, they could soon 
destroy it by means of mortar boats and a few protecting vessels.” 

He continued to dwell upon the importance of vertical fire, illus- 
trating his views by reference to Sweaborg. 

I next turn to the American use of vertical fire during the Civil 
War. I have come across the following accounts; but doubtless these 
are not the only instances which could be quoted. 

In Vol. XXIX. of the Century Magazine, 1884-85, is described 
the work of the Federal Navy on the Mississippi. There is an illustra- 
tion of the mortar vessels, forming part of the western flotilla, concealed 
behind a wooded point, engaging the batteries on island No. 10. The 
writer Says :— 

“The gun-boats fired a few shots now and then, but doing no 
harm. The mortar-boats, however, were daily throwing 13-inch bombs, 
and so effectually that at times the Confederates were driven from 
their batteries, and compelled to seek safety in caves and other places 
of safety.”’ 

Further on the same writer describes the passage of the Lower 
Mississippi and the attack on Fort Jackson and St. Philip. To divert 
the enemy during the passage of the ships past the fort, mortar- 
schooners were placed some distance off, behind wooded banks, their 
masts disguised with branches. The reduction of Fort Jackson was 
almost entirely due to the vertical shell-fire from these mortars, which s% 
completely demoralised the defenders that, although none of their guns 
were dismantled by the fire of the ships, the Confederates were unable 
to deliver an effectual fire against them, and they therefore passed the 
forts without damage. It is stated that the men were driven from the 
open barbette batteries into the casemates. At a range of 2,850 yards 
nearly every shell out of the 16,000 fired fell inside the fort. 

The following extract from an article on ‘‘ New Weapons of the 
United States Army,” in the Century Magazine for February, 1895, 
shows that the experience gained in the above actions has not been 
lost on American artillerists: it is a repetition of Admiral Sulivan’s 
plan: 
“Sea Coast Mortars.-—-Not less important in the defence of the 
United States, not less successful in the results obtained, are the 
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modern high-power sea-coast 12-inch breech-loading mortars. Sea-coast 
mortars are used for the destruction of ships-of-war threatening our 
coasts, and fire projectiles designed to strike the deck—the most vulner- 
able part of aship. . . . Sixteen mortars, capable of simultaneous 
fire, will be grouped in sunken batteries or pits, united under the 
control of one officer. . . . They will be fired in volley or other- 
wise. . . . The knowledge of the extreme accuracy of fire of which 
these mortars are capable will render it very hazardous indeed for a 
vessel to approach within range—s¢x miles.” 

I remember reading a criticism in an American review of the 
bombardment of Alexandria. I cannot trace the article, but I think 
it drew attention to the little damage done by the fire of our ships 
to the guns of the forts, and the writer added the remark that effectual 
bombardment of a fort was only possible by vertical fire. 

These points I laid before the Secretary to the Admiralty in 1894. 

With these thoughts in my mind, when, at Dover, in 1895, I had 
conversations with many officers of various arms, I ventured to suggest 
that vertical fire under many circumstances would be of great use 
both on land and sea. Many objections were raised, the chief one 
being want of accuracy. I said: “If my father, with the old smooth 
bores, could hit his target at 4,000 yards, surely you, with rifled 
ordnance, could obtain greater range and accuracy?’ Standing by 
the Castle, watching a sham naval attack, I asked how any ship could 
silence our guns without high-angle fire. The difficulty was admitted. 
Colonel Haggard, in his ‘‘ Under Crescent and Star,” says that the 
gun-boat in the river was of little assistance to them, because she could 
not fire over the bank. The enemy at Suakin hid in quarries. They 
could not be dislodged until he sent to Cairo and procured some old 
mortars, by the help of which he kept the enemy away. 

In reference to vertical fire for Army purposes, when [I first mooted 
the subject little attention was paid to it by artillerists, although I 
now find that a few experts had produced writings on the subject. 
Since then, notably after the experience gained in South Africa, 
the value of high-angle fire has been recognised, although its adoption 
is still only partial. Therefore my chief reason for referring to the 
subject is to argue from it that if the ideas which occurred to me, 
at the same time as to others, with regard to land artillery have been 
proved correct by subsequent events, [ am the more emboldened to 
think that any notions which I venture to lay before you with regard 
to high-angle fire for naval purposes may be not unworthy of your 
consideration. 

At the time of the Chitral campaign, reading of the difficulty of effec- 
tually reaching the enemy behind their elevated sangars with ordinary 
shrapnel, I ventured to write to Lord Roberts, humbly suggesting that 
mortar-fire might be more useful in Indian hill warfare. Not only with 
vertical fire could our gunners get behind the enemy’s shelters, but 
our men could fire from behind rocks, and be themselves sheltered 
from rifle fire, whereas direct fire was not only harmless to the enemy, 
but necessarily exposed our men in the open. However, Lord Roberts 
replied that. “he did not think that mortars were suitable for hill 
warfare, on account of their great weight. The best mule cannot 
carry more than 200 lbs. in a mountainous country, and the lightest 
mortar weighs more. The shrapnel used in the jointed 7-pounder 
rifled gun answered very well, and a few well-directed shots generally 
dislodges an enemy from behind sangars.”’ 
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In using the term mortars, I do not mean only the old shell 
throwers—although I believe even these would prove serviceable in 
the absence of other guns—but any gun capable of firing at a high 
angle. 

However, two years later I was told at the Intelligence Depart- 
ment that small howitzers were then being made for Indian hill 
warfare. Only a few days ago I read in the papers that in the present 
Waziri campaign unnecessary loss of life has occurred through the 
ineffectiveness of our shrapnel against the enemy’s defences. The 
mountainous roads preclude the use of howitzers, and the new 10- 
pounder is supplied only with shrapnel. This is a further proof of 
my argument that guns should be adapted both for vertical and 
horizontal fire, and should be supplied with shells for each use. 

When the war in South Africa broke out, I took up the question 
again, and urged the uselessness of shrapnel fire, used directly against 
the elevated Boer entrenchments and shelters. The pictures of these 
published later amply justify my contention. I consulted some artil- 
lerists, amongst others Colonel Saltmarsh, and he thought it not 
impossible to use an ordinary gun at a high angle. I therefore, in 
December, 1899, took the liberty of writing to the War Office, stating 
my theory that high-angle fire would be much more effective, and would 
at the same time enable our men to fire from a sheltered position. I 
suggested that experiments should be made at home ranges with 
the pattern of guns then in South Africa, to try if they could not 
be used at a high angle. Should the experiments be successful, then 
their results, together with the angles for range at the new elevations, 
could be telegraphed out to South Africa, where the necessary appli- 
ances could doubtless be extemporised. The proposal was “ declined 
with thanks.’ I think the experiment should at least have been tried, 
seeing the urgency of the position in South Africa. Conan Doyle’s 
idea of vertical fire with an ordinary rifle is doubtless impracticable. 
The refusal of the authorities to consider either scheme was referred 
to in Parliament, but nothing was said about the War Office endeavour- 
ing to meet the difficulty in any other way. 

Let us take the battle of Colenso, ‘“‘ destined,’ as Conan Doyle 
says, “‘to furnish the classic example of the helplessness of artillery 
against modern rifle fire.’ Yes—in the open. But hard by Colonel 
Long’s guns was a donga, into which the limbers were dragged for 
protection, and in which the remnant of the gallant gunners found 
safety from the murderous rifle fire. Had these guns been serviceable 
at a high angle, he could have galloped his guns there, and, from that 
sheltered position, done more effectual work, if not at any rate turned 
the failure into a success. So many gallant men might not have falien, 
and life at least would have been saved. No, you experts must solve 
the problem. No doubt some points must be sacrificed; but I am 
convinced that artillery in the open has had its day. In 
nearly every picture of the Boer war we see our guns firing 
from exposed positions, whereas close by them is generally depicted a 
friendly rock, behind which they would have been in safety. 

The Journats of your Institution for the past year or two teem 
with statements showing the importance of the question. 

The question I would put to gunners is this: —-Cannot you devise 
a gun capable of being used for the double purpose of direct or high 


angle fire? 
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Sir Andrew Noble says it can be done, but at the cost of weight. 
But the advantages thus gained would surely outbalance increased 
difficulties of transport. If, again, you lose in range, you can run your 
guns closer to the enemy, into any available shelter. Where there are 
not hills there is often the comparative shelter of a railway cutting 
or the cover of a wood to be found, provided means of direction couid 
be devised. I feel sure the next improvement in artillery will be in 
this direction. 

There would be, no doubt, a difficulty with the shell. A shower 
of shrapnel from above would be most effective, given a certain velocity, 
which it appears is not forthcoming at present, so perhaps common 
shell must take its place for vertical fire. Extra velocity might be 
given with a heavy case and a charge behind, at the loss of a proportion 
of bullets, or an elaborate shell with a rocket discharge prior to 
bursting ; but these are points for experts. 

I will now quote Sir Andrew Noble’s letter as well as some 
extracts from the Journats of your Institution, in proof of my theory 
that artillery in the open cannot hold its own against modern rifle fire. 


‘* Elswick Works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
5th November, 1902. 


Dear Mr. Sutivan,—With reference to your letter of the 18th 
ultimo on the subject of vertical fire, as you may be aware, it is a 
subject which I have taken a very great interest in, and we have in 
several cases offered vertical fire guns to, not only our own Navy, but 
also to foreign Navies. It would, of course, depend entirely on the 
size of the howitzer whether the decks were strong enough to with- 
stand the shock, but in any case, strengthened decks could be arranged 
for in order to support the extra stress which is bound to come upon 
them in firing the guns at high angles of elevation. 

I gather from your letter that you propose using vertical fire for 
long ranges, and with this I entirely agree, as it is now possible to 
insure a very great amount of accuracy with howitzer fire which was 
not possible in the old days. 

[ do not think, however, that the Government have altogether 
neglected vertical fire, as you will, know perfectly well the number of 
howitzer batteries that are now in the Plymouth sea defences. 
Whether these guns are exactly the type to meet modern requirements 
is an open question. With regard to a combined direct fire and 
vertical fire gun for field artillery, the chief difficulty I foresee is the 
construction of the carriage. So many requirements are now expected 
of an ordinary field carriage that an addition which would admit of 
all angles of elevation from, say, 5° depression to 50° elevation would 
be extremely difficult to meet. I need not tell you that it could be 
arranged for, but I think only at the expense of additional weight, 
and apparently it is just this condition of weight which is now most 
insisted upon. 





I am, 
Yours very truly, 
A. NoBLE.”’ 
[The lecturer then read several extracts from the JourNALs of the 
R.U.S.L., referring to the comparative uselessness of direct fire against 
the Boer entrenchments. | 
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I will now turn to the question of vertical fire from the sea. 
That there are not many positions conceivable where a ship could 
advantageously make use of it against another ship at sea, I admit, but 
its main use would be from ships against forts and harbours, arsenals, 
etc. The first consideration is that our fleet must not be risked against 
batteries. I have, in my father’s life, given his views on this question, 
and showed what hard work he had in preventing our Baltic Fleet 
from being so risked, as the Russians desired; but it would be far 
more suicidal to risk iron ships thus, as they could not be repaired 
quickly, even if but slightly damaged. 

The suggestion has been made that our obsolete ships might be 
used against forts, so saving our modern ones. Much might be said in 
favour of this plan, and our muzzle-loaders might be employed with 
less comparative disadvantage than in a naval conflict. Howitzers, 
or ship’s guns with sufficient elevation, would fulfil my idea. But as 
the bombarding mortar boats at Sweaborg owed their safety to the 
smallness of the target they presented, I question whether a specially 
prepared howitzer gun-boat would not have an advantage compensating 
even for the steadier platform of the ship. Again, the mortar boats 
could get into shoaler water and behind islands and headlands for 
shelter, and would afford less mark for torpedoes. 

I would propose that gun-boats carrying howitzers or any gun 
mounted for high-angle fire be kept ready either for harbour defence 
or for despatch to the distant scene of operations, if the reduction of 
fortifications or the bombardment of an arsenal or of a blockaded fleet 
was contemplated. For these purposes I consider high-angle fire 
essential. It will not do, as in the Baltic war, to have to postpone 
operations a year so as to construct the mortar boats; these must be 
ready for war at any time. 

In a naval war we could not hope to maintain a blockade for 
such a length of time as formerly. The enemy’s fleet must be got at 
as soon as it is shut up, or the ships may escape in the first fog. I 
am sure that vertical fire is the best way of reaching the ships inside. 
There are some harbours where this could be done by high-angle fire 
over intervening points of land. The gun-boats could be first used 
against any outlying fortifications. 

The idea of using vertical fire against a harbour is, I believe, a 
novel one. I am told that the French have been making experiments, 
as yet unsuccessful, in this very direction: but here great accuracy is 
not, perhaps, so necessary. The areas of the anchorages are not great, 
and the chances are in favour of some shots telling on a ship’s most 
vulnerable part—-her deck. Direction might be given from a ballooy 
held captive by a small ship. Calm weather must be chosen for bom- 
bardment, and so a balloon could be used for observation. 

If you look at any fort you will see the small target offered to 
direct fire, merely the muzzle of a gun. But to vertical fire, the 
target is enlarged. I do not say ships must be armed with howitzers, 
only that they should be able to fire their guns at a greater elevation. 
In distant waters it might be necessary for a ship to risk attacking a 
fort, and, therefore, she should be able to use high-angle fire. 

Let us take, for example, such a place as St. Malo. The main 
defence against a blockading squadron is, [ gathered from personal 
observation, the fortified rock. This contains, I was informed, both 
howitzers and disappearing guns. What could our ordinary ships’ 
guns do against it? But it might be reduced by vertical fire, and then 
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the rock itself, as well as other points of land, would afford shelter for 
a bombardment of the inside anchorage at low water, when the area of 
inside anchorage would be limited. 

The only risk would be from field guns, or fortress guns which 
I saw commanding the inside anchorage, being moved outside and 
brought to bear on our small vessels. (This illustrates the advantage 
of being able to move your fortress guns to any point of vantage.) Our 
fleet would to some extent cover the mortar boats against such land 
guns, unless these were hidden behind the brow of the hill. 

Looking also at the chart of Brest, the island could in like 
manner be attacked, as well as other outlying defences, and then the 
harbour bombarded. This, I think, is the only feasible plan of attack 
against any modern fortress from the sea, except in some cases where 
mortars could be placed without any fortress guns being able to hit 
them. I think it would be a good thing if the Admiralty, or your 
Committee, would invite plans of attack against our harbours. In this 
way they would possibly find out some weak spots in our home defences. 

Such mortar boats would be exposed to the attacks of submarines 
and torpedo-boats, another reason for not using larger vessels. The 
latter would incur greater risks of running on rocks and shoals. 


Suips Passine Forts. 


Another use of vertical fire would be in the protection of ships 
passing forts. This is illustrated by Mackinnon’s rocket battery in 
the Parana, and the Federal Fleet passing Fort Jackson. 

In 1895, there was some possibility of our fleet having to run the 
risk of passing the Dardanelles. At this time H.M.S. “ Forte” was 
going out to join the fleet in the Levant, and I wrote to Captain 
Foote suggesting that if cruisers could throw shells from quick-firing 
guns at a high angle, they might cover our iron-clads by throwing shell 
vertically into the forts and so demoralising the gunners that our ships 
might pass unharmed. Light shell would be efficacious for such a 
purpose, 


PROTECTION AGAINST VERTICAL FIRE. 


As it is evident foreign men-of-war will be armed with high-angled 
guns, we must consider some means of defence against them. First of 
all we must look to our batteries and see that they command all 
approaches, even behind points within range of our harbours. 
Secondly, we must protect our guns by a mound in the rear as well 
as in front, to keep off splinters of shell exploding inside the fort. 
This might add to the effect of a shell coming very close over the 
parapet, but would, I think, on the whole be an advantage. Such a 
defence would greatly reduce the advantage of vertical fire, but still 
this would be superior in its effects to direct fire. The lighter the 
shell, the greater would be the proportional advantage, for whilst a 
small one could have no effect on the parapet, it could damage the 
detachment and the gun mountings in a vertical descent. 

Let me illustrate this by the case of a fort I saw two years ago 
at Tynemouth. There new guns were being mounted. The six guns, 
without any protection at the rear, were so close together that a shell 
from the sea, coming over the parapet at a high angle, might, as the 
sergeant in charge admitted, endanger all the men or put out of action 
the whole six guns at once. Further, the battery is on the extreme 
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edge of a cliff propped up with brick-work, and I believe it is possible 
that a couple of shells would bring down the cliff and the guns with it. 

Within 100 yards there is another headland where, in war-time, 
earthworks could easily be thrown up. If the guns were movable, a 
division of them would, | think, be an advantage. 1 wish some expert 
would examine this fort with regard to these objections. The New 
Spanish battery, 100 yards to the south, has not these disadvantages. 
1 think, however, it would be quite possible to place vessels behind 
headlands to the north and to the south, within range of the forts, 
yet sheltered from their fire. 

Admiral the Hon. Sir EK. R. Fremantir, G.C.B.,C.M.G.  (Rear- 
Admiral of the United Kingdom): —Before IL came here to-day! 
was talking to an officer whom I met at the Club, and he said to me that he 
understood that this was rather a military question than a naval one. I 
think on the whole I should say that high-angle fire was far more a military 
than a naval question; but I am sure you will be inclined to agree with me 
when I say that I certainly think the lecturer has dealt with it more from 
the naval than the military point of view. At any rate, | am quite sure that 
he has done a good service in directing our attention to the subject. He 
says very truly that in the present day, with quick-firing guns of a high 
velocity, if you miss the exact point of the target, you go a long way over it: 
and that a direct fire at a fort is of very little use. I was out in China 
during the war between China and Japan. I recollect the “Ting Yuen” 
bombarding one of the forts at Wei-Hai-Wei, which had been a Chinese 
fort, but was then in the hands of the Japanese. I saw myself the very 
creditable shooting they made--they knocked the muzzle off one gun alto- 
gether—but, except when they hit the gun itself, the guns were not disabled 
at all, although the shots struck the parapets on several occasions. That 
points to the necessity, perhaps, of having a certain number of high-angle 
firing guns on board ship; but I do not know how far that can be done. 
We all know that a ship is a great compromise; we all know how extremely 
difficult it is to give a sufficient armament in the present day to a ship: 
and now we are deficient in that particular respect. But, after all, ships 
are meant to fight ships, generally speaking, and not to bombard. Under 
those circumstances probably we are right in sticking to our Q.F. guns, with 
high velocity and direct fire. I should like to say a few words with reference 
to some of the points which have been referred to. The lecturer has very 
properly referred to the work which was done at Sweaborg: and then, a little 
further on, he refers to the number of howitzers which are now in the 
Plymouth sea defences. Whilst I entirely agree that for a bombardment 
it is absolutely necessary to have high-angle fire, and whilst we must give 
every credit to the lecturer’s father for the way in which he placed his 
mortar-boats, and the work which was done by them in the Russian war, 
we should recollect that it was the Russian war. England had so over- 
whelming a sea power then that we were not afraid in the least of any 
diversion being made by any other Power which would interfere with our 
mortar-boats and gun-boats, and consequently we were able to have recourse 
to a particular mode of attack. We know very well that Rodney, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, bombarded St. Malo, the very place to 
which the lecturer referred. But when you come to the Plymouth sea 
defences, I venture to think, in that connection, they are absolutely useless. 
I have had the honour of twice going round with Lord, Wolseley when he 


came down to inspect, and we then saw the guns fired. They were not a 
I do not doubt for one moment that they could make 
extremely accurate fire; but on one occasion there was a little too much 


great success. 
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wind, and on another occasion there was a little too much mist and fog. 
Under these circumstances our fire was not particularly accurate. But 
what was that fort intended for’? The object, L believe, was—-and | see 
that Mr. Sulivan himself speaks about vessels at anchor— the object was 
to prevent an enemy’s fleet from lying in Whitsand Bay and shelling the 
dockyard over Maker Heights. I venture to think that, considering the 
position occupied by this country, which has a very formidable Navy—-and 
we must recollect that other countries which have at all a formidable Navy 
have very large Armies--that is a state of affairs which will never exist, and 
that we need not be afraid of that happening. We do not need to arm our 
seaports so as to sink ships which lie quietly at anchor with a view of making 
a protracted bombardment of our dockyards. J may even go further. There 
was the Zalinsky gun, which was put up near Pembroke. IT recollect on 
two occasions that the Commander-in-Chief came down here and went over 
the fort with all his staff. They had a good day’s outing with the Zalinsky 
gun, but it was ultimately absolutely condemned as useless. But supposing 
it had done all that was claimed for it; even then it would have been abso- 
lutely useless; because, as far as I can see —of course, it is a question of 
probabilities—the probabilities are that no country will ever be in the 
position to deal with us as we dealt with the Russians during the Russian 
war. I think we ought to cut our coat according to our cloth. We ought 
to deal with this country as if it were a large maritime Power, and not as 
a country which was likely to be attacked by a large maritime Power. If 
this country is attacked at all it will be attacked by a large army; though 
I do not believe in that idea myself. I am one of the “ blue-water” school, 
and I do not believe in the “large army” idea, because I think when we are 
brought to our knees by the injury or destruction of our trade we shall be 
prepared to make peace, and that it will be better for us to make great 
sacrifices, and for another country to make terms with us, than for our 
enemy to stand the risk of the landing of 100,000 or 200,000 men. But 
when you come to speak of the sort of things to which I have referred, ] 
venture to think that we are dealing with a problem which we have’ no 
business to consider at all. I think we ought to take into consideration 
the position of this country, and that we ought not to deal with it as if it 
were a country such as France, Russia, or any other country which might 
probably be attacked by an overwhelming sea power. 


Rear-Admiral H. J. May, C.B. (Captain of the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich) :—Admiral Fremantle has so well stated the case from the 
naval point of view that I have not much to say. Still, it is rather remark- 
able that whereas the big howitzer or mortar, as it was always called in 
the old days, was originally a naval weapon, now it is distinctly a land 
service weapon. All the great Powers, not excepting ourselves, have of late 
years constructed very considerable numbers of howitzers ; and _ those 
howitzers are intended, to be used at seaports, but not in the old way. If 
you look up our old Navy Lists you will see that bomb-vessels using the sea 
service 13-inch mortar figure largely. That state of things has completely 
passed away. No Navy now has any mortar-boats, and, as far as I know, 
no Navy has any large sea service mortars or howitzers. All these new 
weapons are being mounted at the seaports, not in order that they may do 
what the old weapons did—fire at objects on the shore—but in order that 
they may fire at ships at sea. There seems to be a strong idea—because 
otherwise these guns would not have been bought—that ships are going 
to place themselves at anchor within range of these mortars. But, as 
Admiral Fremantle has said, it is by no means clear where such tactics are 
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going to come in. We should look at history for these things, and then 
we shall find, as Admiral Fremantle has well said, that when ships did 
place themselves within range of fortifications it was generally because 
they had nothing else to do. They had cleared the sea of their legitimate 
opponents; there were no more ships to fire at; and as Jack did not like 
to be left without something to do, he had a good excuse for going in 
and having a slit at the batteries on shore. The accounts of the engage- 
ments that have come down to us generally amount to this—that the seamen 
said that they did a great deal of damage, while the enemy’s soldiers on 
shore entirely disputed the assertion, saying they were not in the least 
hurt. That happened in the case of Sweaborg, where the Russians said 
they were not materially injured, whilst we supposed that they had suffered 
greatly. There is not the slightest possible doubt, as the lecturer has said, 
that it is easy to put up a vertical protection, whether on board ship or on 
shore, and that you can make that vertical protection so strong that no gun 
can touch it. If there is anything valuable behind the vertical protection, 
then the only way to get at it is to lob shells over it. Under those circum- 
stances the question arises, Is the game worth the candle? Certainly not, 
when valuable ships are risked. The lecturer has said that the game for 
the ships is only a few inexpensive immovable guns, whereas on the other 
hand you have a fighting ship, capable of going anywhere and fighting 
anybody ; and if she is injured your mobile force is at once severely crippled. 
Even if you do knock over a few of the guns on shore, exactly the same 
thing will happen as happened in the Redan every day when guns were 
knocked over. They were picked up during the night, remounted, and 
were ready to fire the next day or the day after, very little lasting damage 
being done. Then comes the question, Is it worth while to build inexpen- 
sive vessels to take the place of the battle-ships and cruisers, in order to fight 
the forts? In that connection you have to face this hard fact, that there 
is more shipbuilding going on in the world at the present time than ever 
before; more money is being spent, and more men are occupied in the 
building of men-of-war than at any previous period; yet there is not a 
single mortar-boat being built. Well, [ cannot imagine that the aggregate 
intelligence of the whole of the naval shipbuilding world has gone entirely 
astray ; and I believe they are right in what they are doing, and in thinking 
that mortar-boats are not worth building. In the old wars, when we had 
nothing else to do, we built mortar-boats, and sent them against St. Malo 
and other places. Then there was a violent argument in the papers as 
to whether the damage done paid for the shells that were fired; it was 
very interesting and amusing to the people who wrote articles, but nothing 
material was effected in the way of shortening the war. Probably the same 
thing will happen again. If we are so fortunate in the next war as to 
clear the sea of our opponents, then will be the time to talk about spending 
our money on mortar-boats; and when we get them and send them in to 
bombard, it will decidedly be necessary to have a good contingent of news- 
paper reporters handy, who will let the world know what infinite damage 
has been cffected. 


Admiral the Right Hon. Sir J. C. Datrympite Hay, Bart., G.C.B., 
F.R.S., LL.D. :—I wish to thank the lecturer for the pains he has taken 
in writing this paper, because I was an old friend and comrade of his 
father. Sir James Sulivan had a great knowledge of his profession, and 
his advice was always accepted with great satisfaction... But I do not think 
that at the present time, in the days of great precision of fire and long 
range, that we ought to go back to ship mortars. The area in which shells 
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can do considerable mischief is not very large; the precision of fire is far 
more accurate from rifled guns at sea—as one knew from the mortar boats 
at Sevastopol. But the shell is not quite so dangerous a thing as people 
think. If the ground is soft, the shell goes down into it, and does no 
damage ; and if the place which is going to be shelled has any warning of 
that fact, it is immediately made bomb-proof; so that I think there 
are very few occasions on which mortars could be used with advantage in 
preference to guns of great accuracy, if they are given whatever elevation 
may be necessary for the purpose for which they are about to be used. 
I do not wish to detain the meeting further; I simply rose to thank Sir 
James Sulivan’s son for giving us this lecture, and to acknowledge my 
friendship with his father. Although I think the information which he 
has given us must have been extremely valuable at the time Sir James 
wrote on the subject, I think I may say, without any feeling in the matter, 
that it is a little out-of-date. The lecturer himself is not, I believe, a 
military or naval man; he has not had very recent experience of the 
conditions of warfare, which will be spoken to by others—and I cannot 
pretend myself to have the recent experience of Sir Edward Fremantle, 
Admiral May, and others who are present; but I do not think we can go 
back to mortar fire, especially from an unstable floating fortification, with 
any advantage to the country. 


Major A. D. Seton, Forfar and Kincardine R.G.A. (Mil.) :—-As a 
coast- defence gunner, I should like to make one or two remarks 
on this subject. With regard to what Admiral Fremantle said as 
to the accuracy of fire from these howitzers which are placed round 
the coast, I have seen some of the firing, and I am bound to say that very 
often it is most extremely erratic. But I have also seen some most accurate 
practice from the very same howitzers. I have seen a target something 
like three hundred feet long, representing the deck of a vessel, which was 
drifting with the tide at about 4 or 5 knots, repeatedly struck at over 10,000 
yards. That is pretty accurate work ; and such shooting would make it dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable for any vessel to be anywhere within that range; 
although possibly she might not be hit, the moral effect would be consider- 
able. There is one remark with regard to these howitzers which has gained 
a good deal of notoriety ; the people who are responsible for it, I think, are 
generally land gunners—of course, I am one more or less myself; but I 
think the effect of vertical fire on a modern ship is somewhat over- 
estimated. We must not take the old wooden line-of-battle ships, such 
as were used in the Russian war, as specimens of what we should have 
to deal with now. In the first place, in nearly every modern man-of-war 
there is a tremendous superstructure of booms, boats, iron davits, and 
one thing and another overhead, besides a considerable number lower down. 
These obstructions would burst any shell that struck them long before it 
entered sufficiently far to do any particular harm. Of course all the super- 
structure, the upper bridge and boats and all that sort of thing, would all 
go to glory—there is no doubt about that—but that would not interfere 
very much with the ship; it would not sink her, at any rate. Of course, if 
the shell dropped down a hatch it might do some very serious harm; but | 
think, generally speaking, the odds are considerably against it. With 
regard to what was said about placing these howitzer batteries round the 
coast as a guard against the possibility of ships taking up a position for 
bombardment, that is entering into a very wide question. .[ am one of 
the “blue-water ” school myself. I think coast fortification is very much 
overdone in many cases. I entirely agree with the distinguished admirals 
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who have already spoken that we are doing a wrong thing in spending so 
much money on fortifications. Still, you have to look upon the fact that 
possibly it might be worth while for an odd ship to try and get through, 
and do a lot of mischief ; although I do not say that it is probable or possible 
that a ship is going to bang her head up against a great fortified place simply 
for the purpose of knocking down the fortifications. With regard to what 
the lecturer says as to the construction of howitzers for this work, I do 
not think there is any really serious difficulty in making a gun that could 
be used to a great extent for both purposes. But we know that as a rule 
a thing which is made for half-a-dozen different purposes does not answer 
for any one very well. But I think there is no reason why what the 
lecturer’s distinguished father did years ago should not be done nowadays— 
by reducing the charge and just lobbing a shot over the parapet into the 
battery, thus producing the effect of vertical fire. . The charges are all 
divided into two or more portions; and it is only a question of having a 
suitable sight scale, and possibly a fuse scale, suitable for the reduced 
charges. When you reduce the charge you increase the height of your 
trajectory immensely. It is chiefly a question of carrying out some experi- 
ments down at Shoeburyness, and working out scales suitable to the guns; 
to be able to do it. I do not see why the same kind of thing should not 
apply to heavy field guns as well—although, no doubt, the carriages would 
have to be altered. With regard to the weight, that is a most serious thing. 
It is no earthly use having a gun that will do half-a-dozen different things, 
if it is so heavy that you cannot get it near enough to do what you want: 
the gun must be where it is wanted, or else it is no use at all. If it is 
miles away, it might as well not exist. 


Mr. H. N. Suttvan, in reply, said :—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— 
I have had one great pleasure at any rate to-day, and that is in meeting 
officers whose names have been honoured names to me from my youth— 
Admirals Fremantle and Sir John Hay. With regard to the effect of the 
fire at Sweaborg, it is true the forts were not destroyed ; but the amount of 
damage done to the country was such as helped materially to bring about 
peace. After obtaining such effects with vertical fire there, arrangements 
were being carried out during the winter of 1855 to attack Kronstadt in 
the spring. The one deep channel to Kronstadt was so defended that no 
ship could venture up it; but there was not a gun bearing to the north, 
and my father was going to bring his mortar-boats round there, and so 
destroy the fleet and Kronstadt itself. After the war was over General 
Count Ignatieff came over to England and consulted my father as to the 
best method of re-buoying and re-lighting the Russian ports, as the Russians 
thought that he knew more about the subject than they did themselves. 
My father asked Ignatieff whether they had not feared for Kronstadt, and 
the General as good as admitted that they knew Kronstadt would be 
attacked the next year, and that the fact might have influenced them 
in considering peace. Unfortunately, we had not the light mortar-boats 
ready, otherwise Kronstadt would have been attacked in 1855. With 
regard to Admiral Fremantle’s remarks about Plymouth, I would ask, Why 
do you put guns in your harbour forts? It is merely because if they were 
not there the enemy’s ships would come. Of course, if we lose command 
of the sea, we are done for; but if the fleet is temporarily occupied in 
the Channel, one or two of the enemy’s ships might, fer instance, go to the 
Tyne or to the Mersey. 


Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R. Fremantie :—May I explain that my 
objection was not at all to defending the harbour; my objection was to 
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defending a place a considerable distance away from the harbour, where 
you could do very little damage unless you had a large fleet and threw a 
very large number of shells. I have no objection to the direct defence of 
Plymouth, the Mersey, or any other place. 

Mr. H. N. Sutrvan :—In 1860 my father’s evidence gave rise to the 
Coast Defence Committee. He went round the southern harbours, and saw 
that there was hardly one into which he could not have run a ship past the 
entrance forts; and, once inside, there was not a gun able to bear upon 
him. In those days—I do not know how it would apply now—there was 
no record of a ship being sunk in running past a fort. He proposed that 
one or two guns should be placed inside, so as to command the anchorage, 
and then it would not be worth the while of any ship to risk getting into the 
harbour. Major Seton has referred to Liverpool. I wrote to the Liverpool 
papers pointing out the defencelessness of the Mersey : that not only could 
ships come within bombarding reach of the docks, but that they might also 
run straight up the harbour, opposite the town of Liverpool itself. There 
was not a gun which would reach them in those days. 


Major A. D. Seron :—I do not think there is now. 


Mr. Sutivan :—The use of such a corps as the Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers would be in manning one or two small gun-boats, which might keep 
a cruiser out of bombarding range. When the “Ajax ’”’ playfully bombarded 
the Tyne, Captain Noble said her guns could have reached Newcastle. Thus 
an enormous amount of material damage could be done by an enemy’s ship; 
and I suppose that is what we have to fear. It is for experts to say what 
the effect of howitzer fire might be, especially from a movable platform ; 
but, as I say, the target area of a harbour or of an arsenal is so great, that 
if you cannot get at an enemy’s fleet in the open—as we failed to do during 
the Russian war—we could get at it inside the harbour. For that reason I 
think that money spent on mortar-boats would be a judicious expenditure. 
You might get plenty of old gun-boats that would do for the purpose; but 
at present you have not got the guns to fire at a high angle. As regards 
vertical fire from the land against ships, it is for the experts to say whether 
that would be of much use if these ships could attack when in motion. It 
was admitted, when I was at Dover, that a cruiser could come within range 
of her guns and fire at the Castle at a distance from which there was not 
a gun in the Castle that could reach her. Last year, I believe, one or two 
guns of longer range have been supplied. When I first mooted the question, 
Artillery men and Engineers laughed at the idea of the accuracy of 
howitzers, until I brought forward my American witnesses. Since then five or 
six years have elapsed, and we have seen what has been done in the Boer 
war. Vertical fire has been practically adopted, but not in the smaller 
field guns—which I should like to see done. Around Paris, I understand, 
howitzers are hidden behind the hills, and will fire vertically into the 
German batteries, if ever the Germans come again. The Continental nations 
are adopting vertical fire, and, therefore, I do not think it is a matter 
that we English should neglect. I know, as I have said, that my chief 
source of information was my father’s views, amplified by what I have been 
able to learn from naval and military men of the present day; but that 
some of his opinions are not out-of-date I am quite sure. It is only this last 
year that two or three of his ideas, thrown out fifty years ago. have been 
adopted. He said, in 1848, that he would defend Portsmouth by drawing 
a chain across the mouth of the harbour, to prevent a chance ship 
running into it. The chain was put up last year, as well as the boom 
defence he recommended in 1860. My father was also, I believe, in 1852, 
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the originator of the Army Volunteers. He recommended a certain dress ; 
and the exact dress—coat, hat, even to the colour—was adopted last year. 
I am very much obliged to the gentlemen present who have listened to me 
so patiently. I hope the subject will not be lost sight of entirely, but 
will be discussed by experts.’ 

The CuatrmMan (Major-General J. B. Sterling) :—We are very much in- 
debted to Mr. Sulivan for so kindly bringing this question forward. In all my 
experience of the lectures in this hall I have seldom heard a discussion in 
which the speakers have so absolutely confined themselves to expert answers 
and discussion of the question immediately before them; we have been 
curiously fortunate in those people who have been so good as to speak. As 
regards the question of high-angle fire, it divides itself, in the lecturer’s 
view, into two divisions :—1l. From ships. 2. From the shore. It has 
been fully accepted in the land service for years. The Indian Government 
have had heavy mortars, and our light siege train has also had mortars; 
but owing to the curious arrangement by which the English Government is 
worked, the Indian mortars were 5°3-inch calibre, and our mortars were 
5-inch, and therefore the supply of ammunition was not interchangeable. 
Under the régime of Lord Roberts that has been materially altered; and I 
believe the mortars are now 6-inch. It is accepted that one of the necessities 
for land service is high-angle fire, but at the same time it is coupled with a 
very long range gun, with very high velocity. The authorities accept 
thoroughly, in consequence of our experience at the Cape, the system of 
mixed armament. With regard to high-angle fire from ships, as far as I 
understand from the lecturer’s statement, where it has been effective it has 
been in very smooth waters, which was the state of affairs which existed in 
the battles during the Civil War in America; it is not to be expected that 
such conditions will constantly be present. I have seen a great many 
experiments at the west end of the Isle of Wight—-where, I think, Major 
Seton was stationed—and I was a little startled by his statement that they 
made good practice at 10,000 yards. 

Major Seton :—I did not say we did so every time; but I have seen 
it done. 

The CHatrmMan :—TI should like to know the percentage of hits. Of 
course, if you fire a bouquet of sixteen large shells, one of them may hit 
the mark; but from what I saw at the west end of the island I did not 
think the firing was very accurate under ordinary circumstances, and what 
would have been the case had the guns been fired at such a moving thing 
as the deck of an enemy’s ship I cannot say. I regret that Admiral May 
has gone, because the question of the elevation which can be given the guns 
on board a modern war-ship has been touched upon. In employing modern 

yar-ships for high-angle fire, you have to remember that the guns are pro- 
tected in casemates or turrets, which would limit the power of giving exces- 
sive elevation, and this is an important point. I am speaking as an 
amateur, but as one who has taken great interest in artillery matters. 
We cordially welcome anybody—civilian, soldier, or sailor—who has studied 
a given subject, and will honour us by coming and laying the results of his 
study before the Institution. I am sure the audience most cordially thank 
Mr. Sulivan for his interesting lecture. 


* Since this lecture was given, an article has appeared in the February 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine, by a “Staff Officer,’? advocating the 
preparation of small gun-vessels for the same purpose of getting at an 
enemy’s blockaded fleet.—H. N. S. 
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Memorandum by the Commander-in-Chief. 





THE question as to the manner in which our cavalry should be 
armed is of such vital importance to the efficiency of that branch of 
the Service, that I have thought it desirable to analyse the part taken 
by cavalry in the wars of the past century, in order to satisfy myself 
whether the sword, cr lance, or the firearm had proved the most 
effective weapon. 

The action of cavalry in the field falls under three headings :— 

1. Cavalry v. cavalry. 
2. Cavalry v. infantry and artillery. 
2 


3. Cavalry in pursuit. 


CAVALRY v. CAVALRY. 


In this phase of combat shock tactics have been constantly em- 
ployed since Waterloo, viz., in the Sikh and Punjab Campaigns, 
during the Indian Mutiny, in the American War of Secession, in the 
wars between Prussia and Austria, in 1866, and between France and 
Prussia, in 1870, and although they cannot be said to have ever been 
decisive, or to have inflicted demoralising losses, they have been 
successful enough to show that if two cavalries, both employing /’arme 
blanche, are opposed to one another, the stronger body, if well handled, 
will soon gain the upper hand. 

But it is in accordance with common sense, and it is also made 
clear by history, that the weaker cavalry, as soon as it realises its 
enemy's superiority, will seek to readjust the balance by having 
recourse to fire. 

Now fire has had a most marked influence on cavalry tactics. 
Every improvement in the fire-arm and the gun has been made the 
application of Napoleonic tactics, viz., the charge of great masses with 
Varme blanche, more difficult. During the war in Austria in 1866, 
and the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, the cavalry masses were held 
back at such a distance from the front of the battle that they were 
unable to take advantages of opportunities, and their advance under 
the long-ranging fire of the breech-loaders and rifled guns was practi- 
cally impossible. Moreover, while the battles were in progress (waged 
over a much wider front than in the days of Napoleon), the cavalry 
gradually broke up in order to guard the flanks and cover the com- 
munications, and could not again be assembled in their original 
strength. 

The action of the cavalry, then, when opposed only by cavalry, 
or by cavalry and artillery, was confined to charges made by squadrons, 
regiments, and in rare cases by brigades. 
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Nevertheless, the cavalry on both sides still clung to the tradition 
of ’arme blanche, and made very little use of fire, with the consequence 
that the result was but slight. The German cavalry, indeed, did good 
work in reconnoitring during the first phase of the 1870 campaign; 
but the French cavalry never attempted to stop them, and in the 
latter phase, when the French franc-tireurs formed a screen for the 
infantry columns in rear, the German cavalry found themselves so 
powerless that they were compelled to arm themselves with captured 
rifles. 

In America, on the other hand, the cavalry leaders very early 
recognised the increase of power to be gained by arming their men 
with a rifle in addition to the sabre. Their tactics against both 
cavalry and infantry were a combination of fire and shock, and their 
achievements were far more brilliant than those of the Germans in 
1870. The cavalry was not only employed to capture and hold 
strategical positions, to cover flank marches, to delay wide turning 
movements, and to cut the communications in far-reaching ranks, but 
as rear-guards and advance-guards. 

Compared with the Germans, who made very little use of fire, the 


Americans were far more independent, more dangerous in attack, and ° 


strategically, owing to their capacity for defence, distinctly more 
effective. 

It must be remembered that fire has greatly increased in range, 
in accuracy, and in intensity since 1870. Also, that whilst no im- 
provement, either in horse, sabre or lance can be lcoked for, in the 
immediate future, it is acknowledged that still further perfection in 
the power of the modern rifle is practically certain. Cavalry are now 
accompanied by a much more powerful horse artillery, and even on 
the Continent the men carry a long-ranging carbine. What was 
difficult in 1870 is many times more difficult to-day ; and if we consider 
the enormous volume of fire which can be developed by quick-firing 
guns, maxims, and pom-poms, we cannot fail to realise : — 


1. That cavalry is absolutely certain to make full use of those 
potent auxiliaries, even against cavalry. 

2. That the advance and deployment of great masses of cavalry 
is even more impracticable than heretofore. 


The conclusion to be deduced, therefore, is that when large bodies 
of cavalry employed to cover the fronts of their armies encounter each 
other fire will be the main factor, but that small bodies, from their 
being able to act without being observed, may occasionally effect sur- 
prises and make use of shock tactics with great effect. 

It is not uninteresting to observe that the greatest generals of the 
early part of the century foresaw the enormous strategic value of 


‘There is a significant remark as to the value of fire-arms to be found 
in the French translation of the Austrian official account of the campaign of 
1866. The translator puts the following note to the Battle of Kéniggritz : 
— “An Austrian officer of the highest rank writes to me as follows :—‘ Our 
cavalry is the finest, the best trained, the bravest force you could possibly 
have, and has no superior. We knew well that we should always have had 
the upper hand in our encounters with the Prussian cavalry if the latter 
had not always been supported by infantry (i.e., fire). It was to such 


tactics, which our cavalry despised, that the success of the Prussian cavalry 
99) 


was due. 
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cavalry which should be armed with an effective firearm. Wellington, 
in his despatches, remarks that Napoleon often made use of his 
cavalry to seize positions in advance of the army, and he regrets that 
the English cavalry, as it did not carry carbines, could not be employed 
in the same way. 

Napoleon’s opinions are worth quoting in extenso :—In order that 
cavalry may be independent in all situations he (Napoleon) declared 
that a fire-arm is indispensable. 

“Tt is universally conceded that the cuirassiers have difficulty in 
using their carbines, but, on the other hand, it seems absurd that 
3,000 or 4,000 brave men should be exposed to being surprised in their 
cantonments or stopped in their marches by a couple of light com- 
panies. . - I cannot reconcile myself to seeing 3,000 men, 
picked troops, liable to be overwhelmed by any partisan leader during 
a popular rising, or in a surprise by light troops, or to be arrested on 
their march by a few good sharpshooters behind a brook or house. It 
is my wish that every man should have a musket, even if it be only 
a very short carbine, carried in the manner most convenient to the 
cuirassiers, it is all the same tome .. . . Place, therefore, some 
proposal before me so that these 3,000 men may not have to depend 
on infantry to protect them in cantonments, and that they may be 
able to clear their way if any infantry inferior to them in numbers 
attack them . . . . As to the lancers, see whether we could not 
manage to arm them with a carbine in addition to their lances; and 
should this be impossible, at least one-third of each troop ought to be 
armed with carbines.! 


CAVALRY v. INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY. 


Cavalry has never been able to beat staunch infantry except by 
surprise, and now it is almost impossible for cavalry to approach near 
enough to the enemy’s firing line to effect a surprise, except under 
unusually advantageous conditions of the ground. 

Moreover, it is seldom that infantry will be unsupported by 
artillery and machine-guns even in retreat, and we must also take 
into account that the infantry soldier has much greater confidence in 
his magazine rifle than he had in the musket or even the muzzle- 
loading rifle. 

It may be argued from certain occurrences in the war in South 
Africa, that a mass of cavalry, if boldly managed, might break 
through infantry holding a position. But, as a general rule, infantry 
will have behind it several echelons in the shape of supports and 
reserves, and will possibly be protected by hasty entrenchments. It 
will not consist, as in South Africa, of a thin line of skirmishers 
disposed at wide intervals, and the cavalry which attempts to break 
through properly ‘posted infantry will probably meet with a worse fate 
than did the French cavalry in 1870 at Woerth, Vionville, and Sedan. 

At Woerth a French brigade charged a line of infantry among 
vineyards and was literally destroyed. 





1Tt is a strange commentary on this opinion of the great soldier 
Napoleon that, 74 years later, when the 9th Lancers were ordered to join 
me in Kuram, their only arms were sword and lance. They had to be 
hurriedly supplied with carbines, and put through a course of musketry. 
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A French division charged a line of infantry and guns which was 
advancing across the open. The cavalry lost over 50 per cent. and 
effected nothing. 

At Vionville a French brigade charged a line of infantry sup- 
ported by artillery, which had just captured a position. The ay 
lost over 50 per cent. and effected nothing. 

At Sedan two French divisions charged a line of infantry sup- 
ported by artillery and were destroyed 

Taking these three engagements together the French lost about 
5,000 cavalry without doing the slightest harm to the German infantry 
and artillery, although they were armed with weapons long since 
cbsolete. 

The one instance on which the advocates of the charge en masse 
base their convictions is Bredow’s charge at Vionville which broke 
through a French infantry division (plus three battalions) and eight 
batteries. It is to be noted, however, that this attack was made by 
a small force (53 squadrons) ; that owing to the ground it was a com- 
plete surprise; that the French infantry, who were in column, 
attempted to form squares instead of receiving the charge in line; 
that many of the men were so ill-trained that they did not know how 
to form square, and that some of the French batteries, when trying 
to get away, dashed into their own infantry. Nor did the charge, 
as was asserted at the time, stop the advance of the IIIrd French 
Corps. The movement was suspended by order of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Marshal Bazaine. 

Nevertheless, as I have already suggested, opportunities may 
still arise in which small bodies, such as squadrons and regiments, may 
effect surprises with ?’arme blanche, and a bold charge may sometimes 
prove the best means of gaining time. But such opportunities will 
not often occur, and the cavalry as an almost universal rule will have 
to make use of its fire powers in order to render full support, both 
strategical and tactical, to the other arms. In the days of Napoleon 
cavalry was held back until it had a chance of charging. Now it can 
do so much towards the attainment of the superiority of fire that it 
will never be allowed to stand idle while a fight develops. 


Pursuit By CAavaALry. 


There has been no instance since the time of Napoleon of cavalry 
in masses riding down a demoralised army and causing enormous 
losses. During the Indian Mutiny, although the pursuing cavalry 
succeeded in capturing some guns, baggage, etc., notably at Agra and 
Cawnpore, the enemy’s casualties were insignificant. In Afghanistan 
on no occasion were heavy losses inflicted by pursuing cavalry, the 
enemy managing to disperse or hide themselves in the neighbouring 
ravines. In European wars the cavalry have always been held off by 
fire, the truth being that retreating troops armed with the rifle and 
supported by guns do not become so demoralised as was sometimes the 
case in the days of the musket. Even after Omdurman the British 
and Egyptian cavalry were prevented from pursuing by the number 
of Arabs who retained their rifles and refused to fly. 

Pursuit, when effective, has been carried out mainly by fire, and 
the cavalry has endeavoured to get ahead of the retreating infantry 
and guns to retard their progress and block their path with a strong 
line of rifles. It was by adopting these tactics that Sheridan’s cavalry 
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brought about the dispersal of Early’s Army on the Shenandoah in 
1864 and the surrender of Lee’s Army at Appomattox in 1865. In 
the former series of operations the cavalry fought in two pitched 
battles and drove the enemy back 130 miles in 9 days (19th to 27th 
September), capturing over 30 guns, 1,500. to 1,700 prisoners, and 
turning every position which the Confederates attempted to hold. 
The fighting was not all dismounted. During the battle of 19th 
September one division alone made six distinct charges, three against 
cavalry and three against infantry and artillery; but, as a rule, the 
firearm and the horse artillery gun were the decisive weapons. 


Such tactics, which the powerful armament and defensive strength 
of the American cavalry made possible, are infinitely more effective 
than charges in mass with l’arme blanche. Their scope is far larger, 
their aim being the surrender of the enemy’s whole force, and not 
merely the slaughter of a few hundred fugitives or the capture of a 
few batteries. Even in the days of Napoleon a pursuit like that of 
the Prussian cavalry after Waterloo was of the rarest occurrence. As 
a general rule the pursuing cavalry did not move off until the morning 
after the battle, and with modern arms it will often be possible for 
the defender to prolong his resistance until night-fall, and to retreat 
quickly under cover of darkness and his rear-guards. A direct pur- 
suit with l’arme blanche will, therefore, be confined to small bodies. 
I may remark, however, that savages inhabiting mountains or jungle 
have a peculiar terror of horsemen and the cold steel, and against 
enemies of this character the lance may produce a great moral as well 
as material effect. As illustrating this, I would refer to the charges 
of the 11th Bengal Lancers at Chakdarra, in 1895, and of the 13th 
Bengal Lancers at Shabkadr, in 1897. 


OBJECTIONS. 


I will now refer to two objections which have been urged against 

the system of tactics I propose to introduce. 
1. It is said that cavalry cannot be trained to fight indiscrimi- 
nately on foot and in the saddle; that on foot they will 
be very indifferent infantry, and in the saddle very timid 
cavalry. 
2. The South African war is brought forward as a proof*that 
cavalry can very rarely effect a surprise. 

As regards 1. The American cavalry were not only admirable 
when employed as dismounted skirmishers, but could always be trusted 
to charge home when mounted. Again, we teach our infantry two 
methods of fighting—attack and defence—and there is no difficulty in 
training them to be equally good in either situation. The fact that 
infantry are constantly practised in attacking positions does not in the 
slightest degree affect their powers of resistance when holding them. 

The truth is that it is a matter of training and discipline. In- 
telligent men like our own are perfectly aware that sometimes dis- 
mounted tactics are best, and sometimes shock tactics; and while it is 
true that a timid leader, if dismounted tactics are constantly practised, 
will be more inclined to trust to fire than to a bold advance, it is 
certain that a timid leader will always lose opportunities, whether his 
command be mounted or on foot. 
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As regards 2. The chief peculiarity of the South African terrain 
was that it was essentially a mounted infantry and not a cavalry 
country. The great weaknesses of mounted infantry are its led horses 
and its impotence (owing to the want of l’arme blanche) when in 
movement. 

Cavalry, on the other hand, rely upon surprise, and on its power of 
manceuvre to enable it to make full use of /’arme blanche; and although 
the bare plains of South Africa were peculiarly ill-adapted to these 
tactics, there were occasions, utilised oftener by the Boers than ky 
ourselves, when startling surprises were effected. If opportunities 
offered in a country so open, how frequently would they be in a more 
undulating and wooded country, such as pertains to the greater pare of 
Europe? 

The conclusion, then, to be drawn from the above appears to me to 
be that cavalry will generally act dismounted, but that small bodies, 
such as brigades, regiments, and squadrons, may effect surprises against 
all arms by making use of shock tactics. 


ARMAMENT AND EQUIPMENT. 


It follows, therefore, that our cavalry should be armed with the 
most effective fire-arm, viz., the rifle; that their equipment should be 
adapted to skirmishing on foot over rough and wooded country; and 
that they should be supported by quick-firing horse artillery guns and 
by mounted infantry sufficiently well trained as to be able to make 
long and rapid marches without loss of efficiency. 

The fire power of our cavalry should be developed to the utmost. 
It will then become an independent arm, capable of both attack and 
defence, and its tactical and strategical value will be immeasurably 
increased. 

A more difficult question is the character of l’arme blanche. Is it 
to be lance or sword ? 


The advantages claimed for the former are :— 


1. Its moral effect in the charge. 
2. Its moral and material effect in pursuit. 


Its disadvantages are :— 


It is an encumbrance when scouting. 

It is an encumbrance when dismounted. 

It is inferior to the sword in the mélée. 
Fewer men per squadron can be dismounted. 


Hm oboe 


Do the advantages outweigh the disadvantages ? 

That they do so is, in my opinion, exceedingly doubtful. 

It is possible that cavalry carrying only the sword may deem them- 
selves inferior in point of armament to cavalry carrying the lance; but 
this inferiority is neither everywhere acknowledged nor is it so great 
that a small superiority of numbers or of tactics would not redress the 
balance. In Austria, a strong party among the cavalry officers are 
against the lance, and it is stated by General von Czerlieu, who has 
made the question a special study, that military history has no instance 
of an entire front rank (of cavalry) being borne down by the lances 
of a charging enemy; and he adds that the moral impression supposed 
to be produced by the lance has never prevented swordsmen from 
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attacking lancers. The truth appears to be that whereas the lancer 
has a slight advantage at the first onset, the swordsman is his superior 
in the mélée. 

In the pursuit, as I have seen myself more than once, the lance is 
certainly superior to the sword; so superior that, if there were no fire- 
arms, I should find it very difficult to decide between the lance and the 
sword. But, as I have endeavoured to show, the rifle will henceforth 
be the cavalry soldier’s principal weapon, and, to admit of a pursuit 
being undertaken, except by dismounted fire, troops must be de- 
moralised to an extent that has never been seen upon a recent battle- 
field. 

Is it then worth while to arm our cavalry with the cumbersome 
lance, and to detract from their efficiency as scouts and skirmishers, 
their primary and most important duties, in order that they may be 
able to take full advantage of opportunities which are of the rarest 
occurrence ? 

The question answers itself. For shock tactics, the armament of 
our cavalry should be the sword. 

What we must then aim at is to make our cavalry expert rifle 
shots and swordsmen. To neither of these essentials has sufficient 
attention been paid hitherto. 

With regard to the rifle, it is unnecessary to repeat what has been 
already published in a recent Army Order.! Careful attention to 
that order will, I am confident, result in a very considerable improve- 
ment in the musketry efficiency of our soldiers. We must now 
endeavour to obtain an equal improvement in the use of the sword, in 
which our men are far from being proficient. 

There have been in the past several reasons to account for this :— 

1. Insufficient training of the individual. 

2. An unpractical ‘Sword Exercise,” adapted to parade 
purposes only. 

3. Indifferent instructors. 

4. Steel scabbards. 

5. An ill-balanced weapon. 


Swordsmanship, like marksmanship, is only to be acquired by con- 
_tinual practice, by careful instruction of the individual, and by making 
him take an interest in his personal proficiency. 

It is just as important that every cavalry officer should be a skilled 
swordsman as that every infantry officer should be a marksman. It is 
only the man who knows who can teach. At the same time, I do not 
think it necessary, or even wise, that the lance should be entirely dis- 
carded. It is well that the cavalry soldier should have a knowledge of 
all weapons which may be effectively used by the mounted man; and 
occasions may arise, particularly in campaigns against savages, who 
are ill-armed, or who have an innate fear of horsemen, when the lance 
may be the surest and speediest means of demoralising the enemy. 
Nor should it be overlooked that lance practice, especially tent-pegging, 
is, like the bayonet practice of the infantry, a most useful exercise, 
improving the seat on horseback, giving the man confidence, and 
strengthening his muscles. As military sports, tent-pegging, and lance 
v. bayonet should be encouraged in every way possible. They are for 
the men what polo is for the officers, the best and most wholesome 
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method of employing their hours of recreation, the only proviso I 
would make being that on no account should they be allowed to 
encroach on the time given to field exercises, the study of ground, and 
serious work. 

With the exception, then, that the rifle will be substituted for the 
carbine, the armament of the cavalry will remain as at present. The 
lance, however, will not be carried on guard, in the field, at manceuvres, 
or on active service. Practice in handling it will be given on exactly 
the same system as practice in handling the bayonet in the infantry. 

It will be apparent that the cavalry, under these new conditions, 
becomes more than ever the arm which demands the highest training 
in both officers and men. It has many other duties to fulfil besides 
the charge. It has always been the arm on which a commander in the 
field is dependent for the success of his operations, and to-day armed 
with the rifle, its importance is far greater than heretofore. It is not 
only to a great extent the source of the information on which the 
commander bases his plans, but it prevents the enemy from gaining 
information ; it makes surprise impossible, and it completes the victory. 
It is not too much to say that the fate of an engagement may rest on 
the good judgment and reports of a cavalry subaltern ; and the issue of 
a campaign on the recognition and seizure of some strategic position 
by a cavalry brigadier. 

The duties, therefore, of the cavalry officer are even more varied 
and not less difficult than those of the scientific corps. They require 
quite as much intelligence and practical knowledge for their fulfilment, 
and I do not hesitate to say that unless our cavalry is officered by the 
very best men we can find, physically and intellectually, we cannot 
hope to obtain useful results. Without first-rate cavalry leaders and 
thoroughly well-trained men good strategy is most difficult and decisive 
tactics almost impossible. 





War Office. 
Ist March, 1903. 
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CAMPAIGNS AGAINST INDIA FROM THE 
WEST AND THROUGH AFGHANISTAN. 


Translated and condensed from the Russian of Major-General L. N. 
Sobolef’, by Lieut.Colonel W. £. GOWAN, Retired, Indian Army. 





(Continued from April Journat, p. 442.) 





XX.—Conquest or INDIA BY THE Emperor BABAR, FounvER 
OF THE DYNASTY OF THE GREAT MOGUL. 


DURING the snowfalls of the autumn and winter of 1505-06, 
Babar remained in the Chabar-Bagh.! And having, on arrival at Kabul, 
received news that the Turkuman Hazaras were carrying on plundering 
expeditions, he started off, in the month of May, 1506, with the object of 
punishing them. At Changlik,? which lies at the entrance to the 
Koh-i-Dara,? Babar’s patrols defeated a body of Hazaras with heavy 
loss. Now, not far from the entrance to the Koh-i-Dara Valley, there 
is a defile, the track through which is carried by a sharp ascent over- 
hanging a steep precipice, and along this track only one man can pass 
at a time.4 After passing through this defile, Babar’s troops ailvanced 
till 2 o’clock in the afternoon and then halted, no more Hazdras 
having been seen. Early the next morning an advance was made, and 
at 9 o'clock information was received that the enemy had, by cutting 
down some large trees, blocked the bed of a stream flowing 
through a gorge, and were preparing to make a stand at this point. 
On coming up, Babar’s troops found that the sides of the gorge were 
covered with deep snow, and that the stream higher up was ice-bound. 
Meanwhile, the Hazaras, some mounted, and some on foot, opened 
fire upon them. After some delay, a turning movement was effected, 
whereupon the Hazaras at once abandoned their position and fled, 
followed by Babar’s troops as soon as tracks could be cut through the 
frozen snow. At length the winter quarters of the fugitives were 
reached, and their, flocks of sheep and horses were carried off. The 


’ ? Chatr-Bagh.—W.E.G. 
2 ? Jangalak.—W.E.G. 
*The Koh-i-Dara range, which is marked on the Russian map of 
“ Afghanistan and Adjacent Countries,’’ lies on the Kabul and Charikar 
road.—Author. Charikar lies 36 miles to the north of Kabul.—W.E.G. 
“Such tracks are well known to the Russian soldiers serving in 
Turkistan, and they call them “cornices.” During the Zarafshan Expe- 
dition of 1870 many such tracks had to be traversed.—Author. 
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Hazaras had placed their women and children on the higher hills out 
of reach of the pursuers. The same day Babar’s troops occupied 
the tents abandoned by the Hazaras, and the next day returned to 
their camp at Changlik (Jangalak). 

From here Babar decided to move towards Nidjrao, in order to 
collect the taxes in this district. Accordingly, he marched his troops 
down the course of the river Baran. On this march Babar became 
seriously indisposed and, for a space of forty days, he was in such pain 
that he could not turn without assistance. Nevertheless, during his 
illness he sent out various expeditions into the surrounding country 
under the leadership of his brother, Jahangir, who carried the 
several fortified positions of the enemy, and inflicted on them con- 
siderable loss. As Babar’s health did not improve, they conveyed him 
in a litter back to Kabul. 

Meanwhile, the relations between Babar and his brother became 
greatly strained, and the end of this estrangement was, that Jahangir 
openly rebelled against him, and formed designs of ousting him from 
the throne. To this end, Jahangir placed Ghazni in a state of 
defence, and applied to the A7zmaks for assistance. 

Just at this time, Sultan Hussain-Mirza, sovereign of Herat, and 
head of the Timuride, applied to his kinsman, Babar, for aid against 
the Uzbaks, and so, at the very moment when his own position in 
Kabulistan was very insecure, when he bore upon his shoulders a 
thousand cares, and when his presence in his own capital was of 
extreme necessity, Babar resolved to respond to his far-off kinsman’s 
urgent appeal, and to march towards Khurassan. 

Accordingly, towards the close of 1506 a.p., faithful to his 
engagement, Babar despatched a portion of his army against the 
Uzbaks. These troops crossed the Hindu-Kush range by the Shibr 
(Shibrtau) pass, and entered the Ghorband Valley. Babar himself 
followed them, and entered the Koh-i-Mard, whence he was about to 
inform Sultan Hussain-Mirza of his coming, when the news “eached 
him of the death of that sovereign just as he was starting to march 
against Sheibani-Khan, who was, at that time, the possessor of Khiva, 
and of all the provinces of Maverannagar. 

On the death of Sultan Hussain-Mirza, his two sons, Bedi- 
Uz-Zaman-Mirza, and Muzaffar-Hussain-Mirza, were elected dual 
sovereigns of the country, each being allowed to choose his own 
Wazir, or Prime Minister. It was to this dual sovereignty, then 
(always a pernicious system), that the Khurassdnis had recourse when 
they were about to enter upon a decisive struggle with the Uzbaks. 

Meanwhile, the Uzbaks had laid siege to Balkh, and had also sent 
a portion of their forces into Badakhshan, compelling Nasir-Mirza, 
Babar’s youngest brother, to retire from that country. But Nasir, on 
the receipt of reinforcements, again advanced, and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Uzbaks. 

As soon as he heard of the death of Sultan Hussain-Mirza, the 
sovereign of Khurassin, Babar turned westward, and took the direct 
road to Herat, which crosses the Koh-i-Saf range. Thence he marched 
towards the province of Badghis, which lies to the north-east of Herat 
and close to that city. Here Babar received tidings that Sultan 
Hussain-Mirza’s two sons, so far from having made any preparations 
to resist the Uzbaks, had begun to quarrel with each other. This 
news greatly disquieted Babar, the more so because he had loyally 
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crossed the Hindu-Kush range, and had left his own possessions to 
their fate in order to render assistance to his kinsmen. But worse 
tidings were yet to come, for intelligence now reached him that the 
Uzbaks had captured Herat, and that the provinces of Kabul and 
Ghazni were in a very disturbed condition, and that the peace of the 
country was being on all sides threatened by hostile combinations of 
the several tribes, Turks, Mongols, Aimaks, Afghans, and Hazaras. 

From the Murghab river, where Babar was when this news 
reached him, Kabul is one month’s march (i.e., by the direct route 
leading over the highest mountains), provided no special obstacles are 
encountered in the shape of the snow and ice which usually cover 
the slopes of these ranges; but if the more circuitous route through 
the valleys is taken, then the distance cannot be traversed in less 
than 40 or 50 days. 

In the neighbourhood of Langar-Mir-Gniaz, Babar convened a 
council of war to decide the question as to which route should be 
followed. Babar himself, and the majority of those whose opinions 
he called for, thought that, in view of the approach of winter, it 
would be dangerous to penetrate far into the heart of the mountains, 
and that the road vid Kandahar, though somewhat more circuitous 
would not present any difficulties. 

The meaning of this passage in Bdabar’s Memoirs is that 
Kandahar can be reached from the Murghab Valley without going 
through Seistan, and that this route does not present “any diffi- 
culties.” 

The result of the council, which Babar convened, was the 
adherence to the opinion of one of its members, that this route would 
be too circuitous. Accordingly, Babar’s army, led by a guide, 
marched by the direct route over the mountains towards Kabul. With 
regard to the difficulties and privations experienced along it, it will 
suffice, for the purposes of our present narrative, to say that Babar 
himself, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,’”’ makes mention, that never in his life was 
his army subjected to such experiences ;! that every man was prepared 
to face death, and that ‘‘ Death would have been regarded by all as 
a festival.2 At length Babar’s army reached the village of Yaki- 
Aulang, 45 versts (30 miles) to the south-west of Bimian. Two days 
later Bamian was reached, and thence Babar crossed the Hindu-Kush 
by the Shibr (Shibrtau) Pass? to Changlik (Jangalak), where his 
troops occupied the monastery known as ‘“ Timur-Beg’s,” or “ Tamer- 
lane’s.” 








' Similar, if not greater, difficulties the Russian Army had to encounter 
during its famous march across the Balkans in December, 1877. Some 
portions of this Army had to lie out on the snow at night without even felts 
for the men to place beneath them. The several villages on the line of 
advance could scarcely be reached on account of the depth of the snow.— 
Author. 


? There is a Persian proverb, that “ Death in the company of friends 
is a feast.” 


* Presumably it would have been a simpler matter for Babar to have 
crossed by the Bémian Pass to Kabul, as was done by Burnes and the 
Russian General, Stolaitoff, but the fact is the Bémian is the most imprac- 
ticable of all the Hindu-Kush passes, and cannot be compared with the 
Shibr (Shibrtau) and others.—Author. 
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On arrival at this place, Babar was informed that Kabul was 
besieged by troops collected by certain Begs {ruling personages of 
princely rank], and that his cousin, Mirza-Khan, had been proclaimed 
sovereign, in consequence of the currency given to a report that Babar 
had been imprisoned by the ruler of the Khurassin. This was in the 
year 1507 a.p. 

With all his characteristic energy Babar immediately adopted 
measures to meet the new difficulty. He sent to Kabul a secret 
message to say that he would advance by the Ghorband Valley, and 
would then make a sudden attack on the rebels who were investing 
the city. He, at the same time, sent another message to the effect 
that he would come by the Minar-Tagi,! and that on his approach, he 
would kindle two “signal fires” in different directions, and that as 
soon as the besieged saw both fires they were to make a sortie and use 
all means at their disposal to insure its success. 

The next day Babar’s army marched from the monastery and 
bivouacked at Ushtur-Shahdi. Early on the second day it left this 
place, and, after emerging from the Ghorband defile about noon, came 
out at Kupruk-Bashi, where a short rest was given to the tired horses.’ 
The onward route lay vid Tatka-Ulu, Zamakh-Yakshi, and Minar- 
Tagi, and so on to Daminehi,? where Babar ordered a halt so that his 
men might get warm after marching through deep snow in the frosty 
air of night. As his force approached Kabul towards dawn, Babar saw 
a great flame rising above the citadel, whereupon he immediately 
formed up his troops and pushed forward to the attack. This 
unexpected onslaught upon the rear of the besiegers produced great 
commotion in their ranks, and finally they fled. 

Babar subsequently visited the northern environs of Kabul, and 
everywhere restored order. He then began to make his preparations 
for the conquest of the vast Indian Empire, but he very well under- 
stood that, in order to effect this, it was imperatively necessary for him 
to first of all complete the subjugation of Afghdnistdn, which is mani- 
festly the natural base for any campaign against India from the west. 
Accordingly he undertook a series of expeditions, with a view to 
bringing under his subjection the tribes inhabiting the mountains of 
Afghanistan. And so, in the autumn of the year 1507, he made a raid 
upon the Ghilzais, whose country lies to the south of Ghazni. This 
raid was very successful, its result being the subjugation of this 
powerful tribe, the capture of a large number of cattle, and the 
exaction of a tribute of 16,000 camels. 

The Uzbaks having at this time (1507 a.p.) captured Herat, and 
being on the march towards Meshed, Babar decided upon once more 
marching towards Kandahar and thence into Khurassan. He took with 
him only 2,000 men, but these troops were splendidly organised and disci- 
plined. On arrival at Shahr-i-Saf? the Kandaharis confronted him with 
from 6,000 to 7,000 men, but this body, after a smart engagement, was 
defeated and Kandahar was occupied. <A considerable amount of booty 
and a large sum of money fell into Babar’s hands. After setting up his 


‘See Russian map of “ The Theatre of War in Afghanistan, 1878-79.’’— 
Author. 

* These details are useful in the study of the roads by which troops can 
be moved inte Afghanistan.—Author. 


’On the Russian maps this place is called Shaar-i-Saf.—Author. 
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youngest brother, Nasir-Mirza, as Governor of Kandahar, Babar re- 
turned to Kabul, which place he had no sooner reached than the news 
came to him that Sheibani-Khan, chief of the Uzbaks, was once more 
besieging Kandahar. 

Not deeming himself at this time in a position to enter into a war 
a outrance with Sheibani-Khan, Babar again reverted to his plan of 
campaign against India. Accordingly, in the month of February, 
1508, Babar marched a force through the Khurd-Kabul gorge, and 
over the Kuru-Sai pass, where it encountered opposition from the 
Afghans, who fortified the heights in the neighbourhood of Jagdalak. 
After driving the enemy back, Babar advanced to the fort of Adinapur, 
where he divided his force into four detachments, moving them along 
the Ali-Shang stream,! on the banks of which there were many rice 
fields. 

The results of these operations were the establishment of his 
authority over the tumens (administrative divisions) of Panj-Nagar, 
Mandraur,? Dara-i-Nur, Kunar and Nurgil. 

At this time, Babar, who had hitherto been satisfied with the 
title of Afirza (Prince), now resolved to assume the title of Pedishah 
(King, or independent sovereign). 

Whilst at Kunar he received the news that his brother, Nasir- 
Mirza, had fled to Ghazni, and that Sheibani-Khan’s force, after 
capturing Kandahar, had withdrawn to Herat. After returning to 
Kabul to set up his brother, Nasir, as Governor of Ghazni, Babar, 
in the spring of the year 1509, a.p., undertook another expedition 
against the Afghans in the neighbourhood of Mukur. 

Events now occurred towards the north which were not only of 
great importance, but which led to the putting aside for a long period 
of Babar’s aggressive designs in the direction of India. Sheibani- 
Khan, Chief of the Uzbaks, having by this time possessed himself of 
almost all the provinces of Central Asia, which had comprised the 
monarchy built up by Timur, was now a neighbour of the Shah of 
Persia, the energetic Shah-Ismail, head of the Shiah sect. of Muham- 
madans, whereas Sheibani-Khan was a zealous leader of the Sunni 
sect, the adherents of which held themselves to be the only orthodox 
followers of the Prophet. And so, in the year 1508 a.p., the Shah of 
Persia received an insolent letter from Sheibani-Khan, ordering him 
to abandon his heresy, and threatening that if he did not do so, he 
would come and level Ispahdn with the ground. This led to a war 
between the two sects, the result of which was the driving of the 
Uzbaks out of Damgan, Subzawdr, and Nishapur, and out of a portion 
of Khurassin. The Persians then had recourse to stratagem. In 
order to entice Sheibani-Khan out of Merv, where he had shut him- 
self up, they pretended to withdraw, whereupon Sheibdéni-Khan threw 
himself upon the rear of the retiring Persians, who allowed the Uzbaks 
to follow them across the Murghab, and then they, after breaking 
down the bridge across that river, surrounded Sheibani-Khan and his 
entire army. An engagement ensued, in which, though the Uzbaks 
performed great feats of bravery, they were crushed by superior 
numbers, and perished to a man. 

(To be continued.) 


This stream, after being joined by the Alingar, flows into the Kabul 
river at a point about 11 miles to the west of Jalélabad.—Author. 

?On the Russian maps, “Mandravar,’ on the lower course of the 
Alishang stream,.—Awthor. 
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Home.—The following are the principal appointments which have 
been made: Rear-Admirals—E. S. Poé, M.V.O., to be Second-in-Command 
of the Home Fleet; the Hon. H. Lambton, C.B., C.V.O., to be Second- 
in-Command of the Channel Squadron. Captains—Sir A. Berkeley Milne, 
Bart., to be Commodore 2nd Class in command of H.M. Yachts; J. E. 
Bearcroft, C.B., to “Edgar’’; H. H. Campbell, M.V.O., to “Aurora” 
F. O. Pike to “ Hawke”: EK. E. Bradford to “ Revenge.” Commanders 
P. Vaughan-Lewes, D.S.O., to “ Fearless”; H. Grant-Dalton to “ Apollo”; 
F. E. Travers to “ Barracouta’’; J. S. Luard to “ Black Prince’; F. K. 
C. Gibbons, to “ Merlin.” 


The Royal Cruise in the Mediterrancan.—The Royal Yacht, escorted 
by the “Bacchante” (Rear-Admiral Sir B. Wake Walker, C.M.G.), “Aboukir,” 
* Diana,”’ “* Vindictive,”? “ Venus,’? and “ Minerva,” arrived at Malta at 
10 a.m. on Thursday the 16th ult., having been met two hours previously 
by fourteen of the destroyers belonging to the Mediterranean Fleet, which 
joined the Royal escort. The whole fleet, under the command of Sir C. 
Domvile, was assembled in the harbour with the exception of the first-class 
battle-ship * Renown,” which had not rejoined from England; the cruisers 
* Naiad,” “Intrepid, and * Hermione,” which were at Aden, and the 
small cruisers “ Pandora,” “ Mohawk,” * Hussar,” and “ Harrier,” detached 
for various services. On the following Monday, His Majesty reviewed a 
Naval Brigade from the Fleet, 8,000 strong, the force being under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Custance, and in the afternoon he laid the 
memorial stone of the new breakwater at the entrance to the Grand 
Harbour. On Tuesday morning, escorted by the battle-ships “ Bulwark,” 


* Venerable,” “ Formidable,’ “ Implacable,”’ “ Irresistible,” “ London,” 
* Russell,” and “Vengeance”; the cruisers “ Baecchante,” ‘ Aboukir,” 
* Vindictive,” “ Diana,” * Pegasus,’ and “ Pioneer,’ with the “ Speedy ” 


and four destroyers, the Royal Yacht left for Naples, anchoring, however, 
in the afternoon at Syracuse; leaving again the mext morning the Royal 
squadron arrived at Naples on the forenoon of Thersday, the 23rd where 
His Majesty was received by the First Division of the Italian 
Mediterranean Fleet, under the command of Vice- Admiral Frigerio. 
Vice-Admiral Lord Charles Beresford hoisted his flag at Pertsmouth 
on the 17th ult. on board the “ Majestic,” in command of the Channel 
Squadron, and left on the 27th ult. to join the othe r ships of the Squadron 
at Berehaven. In view of the new organisation of the Home Flect, the 
first-class battle-ship “Sans Pareil’’ is to be trajsferred from Sheerness 
to Portland, where she is to take the place of tkie “Revenge” as coast- 
guard ship. The first-class belted cruiser “ Anwora,” after a thorough 
re-fit, by Messrs. Brown & Co., at Clydebank, was commissicned at Devon- 
port on the 22nd ult., as a sea-going training ship ‘for cadets. The 
Basilisk * sloop arrived on the 16th ult. at Sheertiess from the south-east 
Coast of America, and paid off on the 5th inst, ‘The second-class cruiser 
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“Hermes,” having been re-fitted at Mesers. Harland & Wolff's Yard, 
Belfast, commissioned at Chatham on the 22nd ult., to relieve the 
“Furious” in the Channel Squadron. The first-class battle-ship 
“Canopus” paid off on the 24th ult. at Portsmouth. The second-class 
cruisers “ Phaeton,’ from the Pacific, paid off on the 28th ult. at Devon- 
port. 

The Cruise of the “ Spartiate.’—The first-class cruiser “ Spartiate,” 
which left Portsmouth on the 26th February with relief crews for the 
China station, arrived at Hong-Kong on the 8th inst., having averaged 
13 knots, her ordinary cruising speed, on the way out. She has burnt less 
coal, apparently, than any other war-ship, British or foreign, which has 
ever visited Hong-Kong, altogether 2,600 tons, which gives an average of 
2 lbs. per I.H.P. for all purposes, and as she carries 2,100 tons, she thus 
has a radius of action of 8,000 miles at 13 knots. Her sister ship, the 
“ Amphitrite,’ on the same voyage, at an average speed of 13 knots, con- 
sumed 3,900 tons, but this is hardly a fair criterion, as she visited the 
Persian Gulf en route; it is, however, noteworthy that the first-class 
cruiser “Blenheim,” which is fitted with the old Scotch boilers, consumed 
on the same cruise nearly 4,000 tons for an average speed of under 12 
knots. 

Launcl.cs.—The new torpedo-boat destroyer “ Eden” was launched from 
the shipyard of Messrs. R. and W. Hawthorn, Leslie, and Co., Hebburn, on 
28th March; having been built to the order of the Parsons Marine Com- 


pany, Wallsend, for the Admiralty. The “Eden” is the second of 
the new class of torpedo-boat destroyers launched from Hebburn shipyard 
this year. Her dimensions are :-—-Length, 220 feet ; beam, 23 feet 6 inches ; 


and depth, 14 feet 3 inches; speed on trial, 253 knots when carrying a load 
of 125 tons. The armament of the vessel consists of one 12-pounder Q.F’. 
gun on the top of the conning tower on the forecastle ; five 6-pounder Q.F. 
guns on the upper deck--namely, two ferward, two amidships, and one 
aft on a special raised platform; also two 18-inch torpedo-tubes, one amid- 
ships and one aft. The main propelling machinery consists of three 
Parsons’s compound steam turbines-— namely, one high-pressure in the 
centre of the ship and two low-pressure turbines, one on each side of the 
vessel, each turbine driving a separate shaft with propellers, three lines 
of shafting in all. Inside the exhaust casing of each of the low-pressure 
turbines a reversing turbine is fitted. For manceuvring purposes the outer 
shafts only are used, the steam admission to the high-pressure turbine is 
closed, and by means of suitable valves the port and starboard engines can 
be worked ahead or astern independently of each other and of the high- 


pressure turbine. In addition to the main propelling machinery 
two small turbines are fitted for cruising at low speeds, one being 
fitted to each of the outer shafts. The vessel will have four 


water-tube boilers of the modified Yarrow type, distributed in three boiler 


rooms. 

The “Cadmus,” sloop, was launched on the 29th April from the 
building slip at Sheerness Dockyard. Her principal dimensions 
are as. follows :—-Length, 185 feet: beam, 33 feet: mean load 


draught, 11 feet 3 inches; displacement at load draught, 1,070 tons. Her 
armament will consist of six 4-inch Q.F. guns, four 3-pounder Q.F. guns, 
and three °303-inch Maxim guns. The propelling machinery will be fitted 
by Messrs. J. S. White & Co., of Cowes, and is of 1,400-I.H.P., supplied 
with steam from Niclausse water-tube boilers. The “Cadmus,” when com- 
missioned, will be allotted a complement of 113 officers and men.— Times, 
ete, 
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The Admiralty and the Colonial Conference.—The following two 
Admiralty memoranda, which were laid before the Colonial Conference last E 


year, are printed in the JouRNAL by request. th 
or 
MEMORANDUM BY THE First Lorp oF THE ADMIRALTY. at 
Accompanied by the Senior Naval Lord and the Financial Secretary, 2 
my colleagues of the Board of Admiralty, and assisted by the Director of 2 
Naval Intelligence, I have now had interviews with the Premiers of His th 
Majesty’s Government in Cape Colony, Natal, Newfoundland and New 
Zealand, and with the Premiers and Ministers of Defence of His Majesty's / th 

Government of the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of 
Canada; and, as the result, the Board of Admiralty have received the _ 
following offers of assistance towards the naval expenses of the Empire :— | 
D1 
Cape Colony : I 
£50,000 per annum to the general maintenance of the Navy. Z 
No conditions. th 
Commonwealth of Australia : e! 
£200,000 per annum to an improved Australasian Squadron, ye 
and the establishment of a branch of the Royal Naval 2 
Reserve. S 
Natal : N 
£35,000 per annum to the general maintenance of the Navy. ir 

No conditions. 

Newfoundland : G 
£3,000 per annum (and £1,800 as a special contribution to the b 

fitting and preparation of a drill ship) towards the main- 
tenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve of not t! 
less than 600 men. n 
: a 


New Zealand : 
£40,000 per annum to an improved Australasian Squadron, f 
and the establishment of a branch of the Royal Naval 


0 

Resery e. f 
I wish to tender to the Colonial Ministers the hearty acknowledgment 

of the Board of Admiralty for the manner in which they have assisted r 

them to arrive at the satisfactory result given above. As might be sup- t 

posed, we have not always been able to sce eye to eye on the questions N 

discussed; but the interchange of views has been mutually frank, and e 

governed on all sides by a desire to treat the defence of the Empire on 2 “ 
f business footing, and to abandon the discussion of theories for the attein- 
ment of results immediately practicable. It is true that the Board of 

Admiralty have not in these conferences achieved all the results fer = 
which they might previously have hoped: but, on the other hand, it has 

been a great pleasure to them to hear from the Prime Ministers of all l 

the self-governing Colonies a generous appreciation of the work of the } 

Navy. I 

If the Parliaments of the above-named self-governing Colonies accept } 

and endorse these arrangements, a real step in advance will have been b 

made in the organisation of the Naval Forces of the Empire. 4 


In the first place an increase in the number of modern men-of-war 
maintained in commission will have been promoted by the aid of British 
subjects in the Dominions beyond the seas, 
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In the second place, the conditions attached to the various agree- 
ments will show how keen is becoming the appreciation throughout the 
Empire of the peculiar characteristics of naval warfare, and of the fact 
that those local considerations which find their natural place in military 
organisations are inapplicable to naval organisation. J would draw special 
attention to the improved composition and organisation of the 
Australasian Squadron when the new agreement will have come into 
force, and to the fact that Cape Colony and Natal have made their offer 
unfettered by any conditions, a mark of confidence and of appreciation of 
the naval problem of which the Board of Admiralty are deeply sensible. 

Thirdly, I hail with much satisfaction the establishment of a branch of 
the Royal Naval Reserve in the Colonies. The circumstances of the 
population of Newfoundland are peculiar, and nowhere else probably 
within the Empire can so large a proportion of fishermen be found. A 
branch of the Royal Naval Reserve has already been founded there, and 
I look forward confidently to its steady growth. In Australia and New 
Zealand, although Naval Brigades have for some time been in existence 
there, and did excellent service in the recent China War, the formation of 
a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve is a new departure. The formation 
of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve is not the only, or indeed the 
chief, step in advance, in connection with the personnel of the fleet, for 
it has been agreed that if possible one of the ships of the Australian 
Squadron in permanent commission shall be manned by Australians and 
New Zealanders under officers of the Royal Navy, and that 10 cadetships 
in the Royal Navy shall be given annually in Australia and New Zealand. 

I have accordingly great pleasure in recommending to His Majesty’s 
Government that the offers of assistance which have been received should 
be accepted. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier informed me that His Majesty’s Government of 
the Dominion of Canada are contemplating the establishment of a local 
naval force in the waters of Canada, but that they were not able to make 
any offer of assistance analogous to those enumerated above. 

I have alluded to the fact that our interchange of views at the Con- 
ferences hes becn characterised by mutual frankness, and I desire to put 
on record the facts. and arguments which I thought it my duty to set 
forth. 

In the first place, I pointed out that even after the Colonial Parlia- 
ments had ungrudgingly increased the proportion of their assistance 
towards the naval defence of the Empire, as recommended by their 
Ministers, the taxpayers of the British Empire would, in respect of naval 
expenditure, still be in the following relative positions :— 








Naval Contribution 


aye 
Population per Caput per 


(white). 








| Annum. 

a Ge 
United Kingdom va aa fy ne 41,454,621 15 2 
Cape Colony x oes aah ee vai 538,000 1 10} 
Commonwealth of Australia .. ee ae 3,765,805 | 1 0% 
Dominion of Canada ... mee ae ae 5,338,883 Nil. 
Natal i se a as ae ta 64,951 10 9} 
Newfoundland ... es i ee ae 210,000 | 0 33 
eer a ee 772,719 | 1 0} 








For the year 1902-3 the Navy Estimates amounted to £31,423,000, 
after deducting appropriations-in-aid other than contributions from the 
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self-governing Colonies. 


Of this sum the self-governing Colonies would, 
on the basis of the new agreements, have paid £328,000. 

rhis table shows how large a proportion of the burden falls upon the 
taxpayer of the United Kingdom, and altheugh it is true that by far the 
larger portion of the money which he provides is spent within the United 
Kingdom, yet it so happens that more of the money provided by the 
taxpayer of the United Kingdom is spent in the British Dominions beyond 
the seas than the British Dominions beyond the seas contribute to the 
maintenance of the British Navy. Additional interest is lent to the fact 
by an analysis of the trade which the British Navy has to protect. In the 
year 1900 the seaborne trade of the Empire may be roughly stated to have 
been worth between eleven and twelve hundred millions sterling; but of 
this vast sum a proportion of certainly not less than one-fourth was trade 
in which the taxpayer of the United Kingdom had no interest either as 
buyer or seller of the particular goods represented by these values. It 
was either inter-Colonial trade or trade between the British Dominions 
beyond the seas and foreign countries. The taxpayer of the United King- 
dom has therefore the privilege, not only of taking upon himself the lion’s 
share of the burden, the interest in which is shared between himself and his 
fellow subjects in the Dominions beyond the seas, but also a not less 
share of the burden in respect of interests which are not his own, but 
exclusively those of his fellow subjects beyond the seas. 

L expressed my hope that this simple statement of fact would help the 
Colonial taxpayer to realise the extent of the advantage he reaps from 
the existence of one Navy for the whole Empire. He is not only relieved 
thereby of a heavy burden of taxation in time of peace, but in time of war 
he knows that to him, if faced by any possible coalition, is furnished the 
concentrated strength of one Navy under one command. 

In reply to an inquiry, | undertook to endeavour to form an estimate 
of the naval obligations which would be forced upon the British 
Dominions beyond the seas if they were nations with a separate existence, 
and not, as now, partner nations of the British Empire, and it was sug- 
gested that the proper comparison would be between the Commonwealth 
of Australia and New Zealand or the Dominion of Canada and some State 
with a population of about the same size. : 

I pointed out that if such a basis of comparison were chosen the 
annual naval expenditure of Holland is £1,400,000, and that of Argentina 
£920,000, not to mention a past capital expenditure of several millions 
which must have been incurred in the creation of the fleets and for the 
proper equipment of dockyards and naval bases. These countries were 
only taken because their populations roughly correspond in size with those 
of Australasia and Canada, and not because they are in other respects 
in any way comparable. Indeed, I submitted that this was not an 
adequate or satisfactory comparison. Each great group of Dominions 
beyond the seas would, so it seemed to me, have to face the naval position 
in which it found itself, and the governing conditions of that position 
would be the political and geographical environment of the group. As a 
matter of fact, each of these groups would find itself within the orbit of a 
great naval Power. The Dominion of Canada would have to frame its 
naval policy with a view to the Navy of the United States. The Common- 
wealth of Australia and New Zealand would be forced to remember that 
France in New Caledonia, and Germany in New Guinea, are near neigh- 
bours. Cape Colony and Natal would constantly find themselves reminded 
of the fact that France is their neighbour in the Indian Ocean, in 
Madagascar, and that the greater part of Western South Africa is 
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German. It is not easy in either of these cases to see how it could be 
possible to avoid the influence of those forces which have forced Japan to 
become u naval Power. The Naval Budget of Japan for the year 1901-02 
was £3,700,000, and this sum included nothing for interest, sinking fund, 
or depreciation account in connection with former capital expenditure on 
stores, ships, dockyards, or naval bases. 

These are the facts and arguments which | felt it my duty to lay 
before the Premiers, and to which, whether agreeing or disagreeing, they 
have listened with that friendly courtesy which has made all our inter- 
views so agreeable a recollection. I recapitulate them now because the 
danger to the Empire which I fear is that Canada, South Africa, and 
Australia, being in fact continents, should become too much continental 
and too little maritime in their aspirations and ideas. The British 
Kmpire owes its existence to the sea, and it can only continue to exist if all 
parts of it regard the sea as their material source of existence and 
strength. It is therefore desirable that our fellow subjects in 
the Dominions beyond the seas should appreciate the importance of naval 
questions. If they will undertake a larger share of the naval burden, well 
and good. But I regard it as of even more importance that they should 
cultivate the maritime spirit; that their populations should become 
maritime as ours are, and that they should become convinced of the truth 
of the proposition that there is no possibility of the localisation of naval 
ferce, and that the problem of the British Empire is in no sense ene of ’ 
lccal defence. 

The sea is all one, and the British Navy therefore must be all one: 
and its solitary task in war must be to seek out the ships of the enemy, 
wherever they are to be found, and destroy them. At whatever spot, in 
whatever sea, these ships are found and destroyed, there the whole Empire 
will be simultaneously defended in its territory, its trade, and its interests. 
If, on the contrary, the idea should unfortunately prevail that the 
problem is one of local defence, and that each part of the Empire can 
be content to have its allotment of ships for the purpose of the separate 
protection of an individual spot, the only possible result would be that an 
enemy who had discarded this heresy, and combined his fleets, will attack 
n detail and destroy those separated British squadrons which, united, 


could have defied defeat. 
SELBORNE. 
August 7th, 1902. 





At the second meeting of the Conference the First Lord attended, and 
made the following statement in further explanation and support of the 
considerations which govern the policy of the Board of Admiralty in regard 
to the control and distribution of the naval forces of the Empire : 

“Mr. Chamberlain and gentlemen, the Admiralty has circulated a 
memorandum which I think you all have before you. We endeavoured 
in the memorandum to confine ourselves to setting forward the nature of 
the problem which the Admiralty has to face on behalf of the Empire, 
and to indicate the extent of the burden which is thrown on the Mother 
Country. I need not say that I shall be happy to answer any questions 
that any of the Colonial Premiers here present might wish to ask in 
elucidation of the general principle, and the facts stated in the memo- 
randum. I would propose, if Mr. Chamberlain and the Premiers agreed, 
that when the Admiralty come to a detailed discussion with any Colony 
or group of Colonies, that those discussions should be held separately. 
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The Admiralty is entirely at the disposal of Ministers if they will be kind 
enough to visit us and discuss the problem with us so far as it coneerns 
their own Colony. To-day I will merely endeavour to lay emphasis on two 
points which are contained within this memorandum. The first on which 
| would lay the greatest possible stress is, the reason why we have 
eliminated from this memorandum any allusion to the word ‘defence.’ 
There was a time in this country, not so very long ago either, when naval 
strategists regarded the naval problem mainly from the point of view of 
defence. That, I submit, is altogether heretical. The real problem which 
this Empire has to face in the case of a naval war is simply and absolutely 
to find out where the ships of the enemy are, to concentrate the greatest 
possible force where those ships are, and to destroy those ships. That is 
the only possible method of protecting this Empire from the efforts which 
other navies may make to damage her commerce or her territory. It 
follows from this that there can be no localisation of naval forces in the 
strict sense of the word. There can be no local allocation of ships to 
protect the mouth of the Thames, to protect Liverpool, to protect Sydney, 
to protect Halifax. If we make any such attempt of the kind we should 


only be inviting disaster. It follows also that whatever local distribution , 


of forces may be advisable and feasible in time of peace, in time of naval 
war there must be only one authority with full power and responsibility to 
the Empire to move the ships, to concentrate them where they can deal 
the most effective blow against the forces of the enemy, and that any 
separation of responsibility, any diminution of the power of that central 
authority, any risk of hesitation or delay in making a conjunction of the 
squadrons where they can deal the most effective blow, might have 
disastrous consequences. 

“The second point on which I want to lay special stress is this. At 
present there is only one agreement between the Imperial Government and 
any group of Colonial Governments in respect of naval affairs, although 
we have received generous—and independently proffered—aid from the 
Cape and from Natal—I allude to the Australasian Agreement. Now, 
gentlemen, I attach great importance to that agreement, because the 
statesmen who negotiated it and signed it have led the way in what I 
may call the Imperial consideration of this question of naval policy. But 
like every document that commences a policy, it has faults, and to my 
mind there is no fault greater in it than this, that the relations of the 
Australasian Governments to the Imperial are simply that of the man who 
pays to the man who supplies. The Australasian Governments pay us a 
certain contribution; for this contribution we supply them with a certain 
article. Now, this is good so far as it goes, but it does not, to my mind, 
go far enough. It does not give our New Zealand and Australian fellow- 
countrymen the sense of personal interest, of personal possession, in the 
British Navy, which I most of all desiderate for the future, and I want, 
not only the Colonial Governments to understand that on the naval pro- 
tection of the Empire, exercised through a wise naval strategy, depends 
our future existence as a United Empire, but I want them to regard the 
Navy as their own, at least, as much as ours, and with that object I wish 
to see in the Navy more Colonial officers and a contribution of Colonial 
seamen. I want, in fact, if I may use such a term, to increase the 
maritime spirit of the Empire. After all we are not in this country all 
sailors, yet we are all imbued with the maritime spirit. Here you have 
the great colonies covering vast geographical tracts of: country; is there 
not a danger that in the far interior, unless we take precautions, the 
maritime spirit may be lost? I want to bring Australasia, Canada, and 
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South Africa to understand, in the sense that the average Englishman 
understands it, that the sea is the one material source of our greatness 
and our power; the main bond of union; the real] source of our strength— 
if I may use such a mixed metaphor—that the sea is to the Empire as 
the breath of life; but it cannot be done, I opine, so long as we are only 
receivers of money. I want to see from all parts of the Empire a personal 
contribution to the Navy, so that it may not only be an abstract Admiralty 
to govern the Navy, but an Admiralty that has won the confidence of the 
Colonies, because the Colonies understand its policy, and because in each 
Colony there are officers and men belonging to the Navy—an integral 
portion of the Navy. Those are the two points, gentlemen, on which I 
wish to lay special stress, and I can only conclude, as I began, by saying 
I am here at your service to answer any questions which you may wish to 
address to me. 

“THe SecRETARY oF State :—Do you propose to lay any definite sug- 
gestions at this stage of the Conference? 

“ THe First Lorp oF THE ADMIRALTY :—We are, of course, prepared with 
definite suggestions. I did not know whether you would like to have 
them raised in general form at the meeting or whether they should be 
raised separately between the Admiralty and Canada and New Zealand 
and the Commonwealth of Australia and Natal and the Cape. We have 
them here if the Conference desires to have them. 

“Tue Secretary oF Srate:—I take it that the details in any case 
would have to be discussed probably separately, and that that would be the 
most convenient and the quickest way of getting through our business; 
but I think that the Conference would probably like to discuss the 
general principles. What I rather anticipated was that you might be 
prepared to express in general terms what the Admiralty conceived would 
be the best scheme for carrying out the object which you have described, 
and also that we should take up the actual motion which is before the 
Conference in the name of the Premier of New Zealand. I do not know 
whether I am speaking the views of my colleagues, but I imagine they 
would like to have your proposals as well as the proposals of New Zealand 
before them before a general discussion begins. 

“THe First Lorp or tHe Apmiratty :—Well, then, if I may supple- 
ment my remarks on the suggestion of Mr. Chamberlain, of course I start 
with the Australasian Agreement. Sir John Forrest and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Australian station, Sir Lewis Beaumont, have had many 
conferences on this subject. The memorandum which is now being circu- 
lated gives to the Conference the effect of carrying out the scheme on thé 
general lines of the discussion between Sir John Forrest and Sir Lewis 
Beaumont. The general purport of it is this, that a certain squadron of 
up-to-date cruisers would be attached to the Australian station. Of these 
cruisers we desire that at least one, if not two, should be manned 
exclusively by Australasians under the command of Imperial officers. We 
desire to establish a ‘branch of the Royal Naval Reserve in New Zealand 
and Australia composed partly of men trained in this cruiser manned by 
Australasians and partly out of such materials as may be available from 
the existing naval brigades. The contribution which would be regulated 
under that scheme is stated in this memorandum, which of course can be 
discussed, and I want it to be clearly understood that the basis we have 
taken is the basis of discussion taken by Sir John Forrest with Sir Lewis 
Beaumont, and we thought that a fair and wise starting point. There 
will be no difficulty in time of peace in arranging that this squadron 
should be attached to Australasian waters, with this proviso, that I think 
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it would be a real advantage for the ships of the squadron, especially for 
the ships muaaned by Australasians, that they should go to China, the 
Kast Indies, the Cape, and elsewhere, and work with the ships of other 
syuadrons, but whenever they so do that ship could be replaced by a sub- 
stitute from the squadron which she had gone to join. Therefore 1 do 
not think there will be any difficulty in time of peace as to the proper 
allocation of the force whose headquarters would be Australasian. But 
the principles which are laid down and on which I wish to lay great 
emphasis are that in time of war this squadron must be available to fight 
the opponents, the attackers of the Empire, in whatever part of the 
Eastern seas their ships are to be found. Those principles mutatis 
mutandis could be applied to any of the other groups of Colonies. This 
scheme may be taken as one which would be applicable to the altering 
circumstances of each case, either to Canada or South Africa, and not only 
applicable as a whole, but applicable in such parts as might be more 
feasible at the present moment in respect of those other groups of 
Colonies. 

“There is one old Colony, of course, to which this particular form of 
agreement could not apply: that is Newfoundland, but then I hope the 
Admiralty will be able to debate with the Prime Minister, and arrive at 
an understanding as to that scheme for the establishment of a Naval 
Reserve, which was temporarily suspended owing to the faci that we found 
we had proceeded beyond our legal power. [I may say that an Act of the 
imperial Parliament recognising the enrolment of Colonial fishermen in 
the Royal Naval Reserve has now passed through all its stages in both 
Houses of Parliament and is only awaiting the Royal Assent, so there is 
no further hindrance to arriving at an understanding between His 
Majesty's Government and Newfoundland on that point.” 


France.—The following are the principal promotions and appoint- 
ments which have been made: Vice-Admiral -P. Gourdon to be Maritime 
Prefect at Brest. Rear-Admirals-C. A. L. F. Gigon and C. A. Mallarmé 
to be Vice-Admirals. Capitaines de Vaisseau—-E. B. Ravel, Z. L. Juhel, 
J. Bellue, to be Rear-Admirals. Capitaines de Frégate —E. I. A. Corrard, 
E. P. E. Salaiin, G. Lefévre, C. Lecourtois, to be Capitaines de Vaisseau. 

Journal Officiel de la République Francaise. 


The two newly promoted Vice-Admirals are both nearer sixty-one than 
sixty: Vice-Admiral Gigon reaching his new rank after serving seven and 
a half years as a rear-admiral, and with a total length of service of forty- 
five years; while Vice-Admiral Mallarmé, with a total of forty-four years’ 
service was longer a captain, but was only five years a rear-admiral. 
Rear-Admiral Ravel, who obtains his step after forty years’ service, was 
fifty-seven last January: Rear-Admiral Juhel, with forty-two years’ service. 
will be fifty-nine next August; while Rear-Admiral Bellue, more fortunate 
than the bulk of his brother officers, obtains his flag with thirty-eight 
years’ service, and will not be fifty-five until next November. Of the 
four new captains, Capitaine de Vaisseau Corrard is fifty-five, and has 
thirty-seven years’ service, while his three juniors are all fifty-two, with 


thirty-six years’ service. 
Vice-Admiral Gourdon, who succeeds the late Vice-Admiral Roustan 
as Maritime Prefect at Brest, took over his new duties on the 21st ult. 
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A division of the Northern Squadron, under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Courthille, consisting of the battle-ships .“ Masséna” and 
“Formidable,” the cruisers “ Bruix’ and “Guichen,” with the two 











































destroyers “Cassini” and “ Escopette,” arrived at Cherbourg on the 
2nd inst., to represent the French Navy, and to salute King Edward on 
his arrival, on the evening of the Sth, and his departure on the 6th 
in the “ Victoria and Albert’; lying in the harbour for the same purpose 
were also the new second-class battle-ship “Henri IV.” and the new 
armoured cruiser “ Kléber,”’ both of which ships are still on their trials. 

The remains of Admiral Latouche-Tréville, who died on board the 
French line-of-battle ship “ Bucentaure,” at Toulon, in 1804, have been 
transferred with great pomp from their original resting-place at Cape 
Cépet, Toulon, to the Saint-Mandrier cemetery. The removal was decided 
upon for military reasons, the monument on Cape Cépet being considered 
too conspicuous a mark. 

The French Northern Squadron is still waiting a sixth battle-ship, 
as the “ Dévastation” is not yet ready. The ‘ Bouvet” is to come from 
the Mediterranean when the “ Suffren ” has completed her trials, but that 
will not be until the beginning of autumn. The choice of the “ Bouvet’ 
for service with the Northern Squadron is not a particularly happy one, 
in view of the often difficult navigation of the waters where the Squadron 
cruises, as she does not answer her helm well, or, rather, her steering gear, 
from one cause or another, is generally out of order. The protected 
cruiser “ Guichen,” which has just completed her trials with success, and 
the new torpedo-boat destroyer “Sagaie’’ have been ordered to join the 
Northern Squadron. 

New Punishment Regulations.--\ decree has been published in the 
Journal Officiel, modifying that of 20th May, 1885, relative to the seale 
of punishments on board ships of the fleet: among other alterations the 
punishment of stopping wine has been abolished, which has not, says the 
report, been without ill effects on the health of some of the men. 

M. Pelletan, Minister of Marine, states that he regrets that enquiry 
shows there have been abuses of punishment in the Navy, and he goes on 
to say, “ We must always remember that preparation for war is our chief 
object. When the hour of action arrives, when on one hand there are 
the chances of death, and on the other only that of punishment, how will 
the authority of the commander be enforced if he has no other ascendancy 
over his men but that acquired by the fear of punishment? That an 
officer may be able to lead his men in action, it will not suffice that he 
has made himself feared in peace; he must also have gained their con- 
fidence and affection. The history of all our wars prove that with the 
men of our race so generously brave any sacrifices and the most devoted 
courage can be counted on, provided that the commander has gained their 
respect and love. This is the first condition of victory, and is therefore 
also the first duty of an officer. J am happy and proud to admit that, in 
this point of view, the situation is perhaps more satisfactory in ours than 
in any Navy in the world, thanks to the mixing together and the solidarity 
which bind together our officers and men with feelings of affection.” 

A Practical Trial.—The new first-class battle-ship “ Suffren”’ is about 
to undergo at Brest the practical test of having one of her turrets fired at 
by the battle-ship “ Masséna,”’ flag-ship of the Northern Squadron The 
object of the experiment is to ascertain the effect of the shock produced by 
the striking of the projectile on the machinery for working the turret and 
guns, and is not intended as any test of the armour. 
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The turret will be attacked by one of the 305-mm. (12-inch) guns of 
the “ Masséna”’ at a distance of 400 metres (438 yards), and a special 
gun layer will be sent from the Polygone at Gavres to point the gun. 

The crew of the “Suffren”’ will remain on board in the battery, but 
no one will be allowed on the upper deck. The Minister of Marine and 
M. Bertin, Chief of the Section Technique of Naval Construction, will be 
present. 

Exercises with Submarines.On 12th April two submersible boats, the 
“Espadon” and “Silure,” made attacks on the trans-Atlantic liners 
“ Brétagne ” and “ Champagne,’ whose commanders had previously been 
warned to be on the look-out for and avoid submarine vessels. 

The “Espadon” awaited the passing of the ‘“ Brétagne,” outward 
bound to America, off Barfleur, and as soon as the liner was observed 
submerged herself. The *“ Brétagne” did not alter her course, not having 
observed the “ Espadon,” which rose to the surface barely 200 yards from 
the liner, amid much enthusiasm from the passengers. 

The “ Silure,’’ which was waiting off La Hogue, did better still. When 
the “Champagne” was observed on the horizon, homeward bound from 
New York, it was decided to attempt to torpedo both the liners 
simultaneously. A dive was accordingly made, and the “Silure” so 
manceuvred as to place herself between the two mail steamers at the 
moment of their passing each other, and while the latter were engaged 
dipping their ensigns, the “Silure,’” much to the astonishment of those 
on board, rose between them, displaying her ensign also. 

Launch.—The new torpedo-boat destroyer ‘“ Catapulte ” was launched 
on the Ist April at Marseilles. The new vessel is driven with two triple- 
expansion engines and is fitted with water-tube boilers, which will allow a 
speed of 28 knots. Her dimensions are 56 métres 30 centimétres (18477 feet) 
long, with a beam of 5 métres 98 centimétres (19°62 feet) at the water- 
line. She draws 2 métres 85 centimétres (9°35 feet) of water. The 
storage capacity of the bunkers allows a run of 2,300 miles.at 10 knots 
without recoaling, or 217 miles at the maximum speed. The armament 
consists of seven Q.F. guns and two torpedo-discharges. She will have a 
crew of 4 officers and 58 men. 

Steam Trials.—The new French first-class armoured cruiser “ Amiral 
Aube” left St. Nazaire, where she was built, for Cherbourg on the 9th 
inst. for her delivery trials, at which her engines must develop and main- 
tain for 3 hours 18,000-H.P. at least. The contract power is 20,500-H.P., 
and a penalty of 200 franes (£8) has to be paid by her builders for every 
H.P. below that ; while if the power developed falls below 18,000, the Minister 
of Marine has the right to refuse the ship. For the 3 hours’ full-speed trial 
the consumption of coal per hour per square métre (10°76 sq. feet.) of grate 
surface must not exceed 170 kg. (374°68 lbs.), under a penalty of 1,000 franes 
(£40) for every kilogram (2°204 lbs.) above 170 kg. (374°68 Ibs.). The ship 
may also be rejected if the coal consumption exceeds 185 kg. (407°74 Ibs.) in 
order to obtain the required power. The engines are to develop at her 24 
hours’ trial, under natural draught, at least 10,000-H.P., with a coal con- 
sumption of from 750 gr. (1'5 lbs.) to 800 gr. (1°6 lbs.) per H.P. per hour, 
and a premium or fine of 200 francs per gramme, according as the coal con- 
sumption is below or exceeds the contract. Finally, the ship is to run 
for six hours, working all three engines, which are to develop 14,000-H.P., 
with the same rate of coal consumption as in the 24 hours’ trial, and she 
has also to make a run of 6 hours’ duration at 1,800-H.P. only, the coal 
consumption being at a rate of between 650 gr. (1°3 lbs.) and 700 gr. (1°4 
lbs.) per H.P. per hour, and the number of engines and boilers used being 
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left to the discretion of the builders. The “ Amiral Aube” is a sister 
ship to the “ Marseillaise.” 

The: Minister of Marine has informed the Maritime Prefect at 
Lorient that he attaches the greatest importance to the new armoured 
cruiser “ Amiral-Gueydon’’ attaining her designed speed of 21 knots, after 
the recent modifications made in her machinery, as she has never yet 
succeeded in doing so, and should it now not be attained, she is to 
be fitted with different pattern screws. 

The new first-class cruiser “ Jurien de la Graviére’”’ has been carrying 
out some satisfactory trials with a mixture of coal and petroleum. With 
the engines developing 9,071-I.H.P., the consumption was 92 kg. of coal 
and 58 kg. of petroleum per square métre of grate surface, that is to say, 
1,425 gr. of coal, and 1,266 gr. of petroleum per H.P., or a total of 2,691 gr. 
per H.P. per hour. 

The new destroyer “ L’Epieu,” in her progressive trials off Cherbourg 
on 12th April, attained the speed of 31:2 knots, and on her 6 hours’ full- 
speed trial on 21st April averaged 31 knots. This is the greatest Speed ever 
obtained by any vessel of the French Navy, and she is the fastest of her 
class in France. 

The Boiler Question.—Some uneasiness is reported to exist in naval 
circles in view of the large number of ships which require re-boilering at 
the present time. At Toulon alone the battle-ships “ Magenta,” “Carnot,” 
“ Brennus,” and “Caiman”; the armoured cruisers “ Latouche-Tréville,” 
“Chanzy,’”’ and “Charner’’?; the second-class cruisers “ Descartes,’’ 
“ Cécille,”’ “ Du Chayla,” “ Cassard,”’ “ Alger,’ and “ Bugeaud ”’ ; the third- 
class cruisers “ Linois,’? “Condor,” ‘“Cosmao,’’ and “ Wattignies’’ ; and 
the destroyers “ Lévrier,’? “Faucon,’ ‘“D’Iberville,’’? ‘“ Casabianca,”’ 
“Léger,” “ Dague,”? and “ Dunois,’’ are all waiting to be taken in hand. 
In view of the difficulties which have been experienced with the small- 
tube boilers of the Guyot type in the “ Jeanne d’Arc,” “ Chateaurenault,”’ 
and “ Jurien de la Graviére,’’? it seems certain that no more small-tubed 
boilers will at least be fitted in large ships, while it also seems to be settled 
that the economisefs will not be fitted in the future to the Bellevilles. A 
committee of engineer officers which has been sitting in Paris in con- 
nection with the boiler question, has reported to the effect that the small- 
tube boilers add greatly to the fatigue of the stokers, that in the newest 
types the rate of combustion is so excessive that they soon become choked, 
with the result that the steam pressure is lowered, speed decreased, and 
coal consumption increased in inverse ratio; they attribute these defects 
to insufficient heating surface in the boilers, which are consequently more 
difficult to keep in good repair, and deteriorate more rapidly. The com- 
mittee point out that in the case of the so-called commerce-destroyer 
“ Chateaurenault,’’ which was supposed to be able to steam from Toulon to 
Saigon, or at least Singapore, without re-coaling, she only got as far as 
Colombo, and there had to re-fill her bunkers. They further draw attention 
to the difficulties which have been experienced in so many cases recently in 
getting ships successfully through the full-speed trial, although this only 
lasts for three hours, while no such difficulties seem to be experienced in 
foreign Navies, although in England the full-speed trial is for eight hours, 
and in the United States and Russia for twelve hours, sometimes longer. 

The large-tube boilers of the Belleville and Niclausse types will allow 
of larger grate surface, while the increased weight will be compensated 
for by greater economy in steaming, for the radius of action of a ship 
depends not alone upon the amount of coal she carries, but also upon 
the consumption, It is recommended that the full-speed trials of ships 
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should be made for three hours with a coal consumption of 110 kg. (242°4 
lbs.) per square metre of grate surface, and a second trial of three hours 
with three-fourths of the boilers with a consumption of 150 kg. (330°6 
lbs.).—Le Yacht, Le Temps, and Petit Var. 


Unirep Stratres.—Delay in War-ship Construction.—It is a significant 
coincidence that just now when Congress is manifestly disposed to vote 
liberal appropriations for projects of naval expenditure, the 
delay of work on war-ships at present in process of  con- 
struction should become a matter of undisguised anxiety to the Govern- 
ment. The President has plainly disclosed his dissatisfaction with the 
existing order of things, and his feeling is shared not only by the Secretary 
of the Navy, but by many prominent officers of the Service. A few simple 
facts will show that this feeling has considerable warrant. Of 41 naval 
vessels under construction, including 9 battle-ships, 6 armoured cruisers 
and 9 protected cruisers, only 2 are up to contract requirements in the 
matter of time, and those 2 are battle-ships which are only 1 per cent. 
completed. All the others are behind the contract time all the way from 
7 months, as in the case of the cruiser ‘“ Colorado,’’ to 42 months, as in the 
case of the torpedo-boat ‘ Tingey.” The period of delay on 7 battle-ships 
ranges from 12 to 30 months; on 6 armoured cruisers from 7 to 16 months, 
and on 9 protected cruisers from 8 to 19 months. The delay on vessels of 
smaller types is still greater. The tardy work thus disclosed is particularly 
unfortunate at this time, when the administration, Congress and the 
country at large are all heartily in favour of a broad and continuous policy 
of naval construction, provided assurances are given that it shall be 
successfully executed. It is only by following such a policy that the Navy 
can be increased along lines which shall insure the essentials of homo- 
geneity and efficiency, thus responding to the nation’s needs on the sea. 
Consequently, if it should appear that our American shipbuilders were 
unable or unwilling to meet the requirements of that policy, the result 
would be an enforced modification, if not virtual abandonment, of a 
constructive programme which trained experts recognise as vital to 
national interests. 

It is only simple justice, therefore, to point out that the builders are 
not wholly to blame for the delay in completing the vessels now in their 
yards. Under instructions from the Presidents, the Secretary of the Navy 
has instituted a thorough investigation of the whole matter, and the 
result of that investigation is shown in a report prepared by Rear- 
Admiral Francis T. Bowles, Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair 
of the Navy Department. In transmitting this report to the President, 
Secretary Moody calls attention to the fact that all contracts for war-ships 
provide that penalties for non-completion within the specified period shall 
not be enforced when they are caused by the act of the Government, or by 
fire, or water, or any strike, or by circumstances beyond the control of 
the contractor, and he adds that for several years past every application 
of contractors for extension of time on contracts has been accompanied by 
statements, substantiated by Government officers, showing that the delays 
incurred have been due to these excepted causes. Admiral Bowles states 
that the delays in the construction of United States vessels may in general 
be attributed to one or more of the following causes :~-Inadequate plans; 


changes in the disposition of armour or armament. of in the-details of the 
designs after the award of the contract; delays in delivery of armour and 
ordnance; delays due to Government inspection; delays due to slowness of 
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delivery of steel and other structural materials by sub-contractors; delays 
due to inadequate facilities or insufficient ability in the contractors’ 
technical staff; delays due to an inadequate supply of skilled workmen, 
In discussing these various causes Admiral Bowles deprecates the haste 
with which contract plans for vessels have hitherto been prepared by the 
department, this haste meaning that in many cases many important 
matters of detail have been left to be adjusted after the contracts were 
awarded, the result being delay instead of expedition in completing the 
ship. Delay has also frequently been caused by great structural changes 
or changes in the arrangement of armour and armament after the signing of 
contracts. Delays from such causes, Admiral Bowles contends, may be 
greatly diminished by a refusal to adopt experimental propositions for 
incorporation into designs which have been properly elaborated, and 
changes of importance made only when it is clear that if such changes 
were not made the vessel would be distinctly inferior in its fighting 


qualities. Tardy deliveries of armour and ordnance have been fruitful 
causes of -delay and are likely to cause serious trouble with regard to the 
ships now building. Our system of Government inspection of war-ships 


being more rigorous than that of any other nation, in that it applies to 
both vessels and material, together with criticism of plans, is another 
frequent cause of delay. This method of inspection necessarily tends toward 
slower construction, but it is believed that the delay incident thereto will 
be considerably reduced by a system recently introduced, under which 
contractors are required to make monthly reports setting forth all causes 


of tardiness in work. Admiral Bowles deals most earnestly with delays due 
to slow deliveries of steel and other structural materials by sub-contractors, 
for which, of course, the shipbuilders are in no way responsible. These 


tardy deliveries, affecting nearly all large vessels under contracts dating 
since 1898, are attributed partly to the reluctance of steel manufacturers 
to devote their plants to work for the Government, partly to the in- 
adequacy of their plants and partly to the fact that builders are forbidden 
by law to use foréign-made steel in constructing American war-sbips. 

Two or three other points urged by Admiral Bowles are worthy of 
serious attention. He is flatly opposed to the practice of awarding con- 
tracts for naval vessels to firms lacking the necessary facilities for building 
them. He recalls the fact that certain firms that received orders for small 
vessels in 1898 were virtually unable to compete with their more powerful 
rivals, whose largef facilities, more efficient technical staff and broader 
financial resources gave them an almost insuperable advantage. It is 
interesting to observe that Admiral Bowles is equally opposed to the 
custom of allowing a bonus to shipbuilders for completing war-ships in less 
han the contract period. This custom, he maintains, might hasten the 
completion of one ship, but that would be only by giving it priority over all 
the others under contract, with the result that both the builder and the 
Government would suffer in the long run. The policy of offering a bonus 
for completion at a date carlier than the end of the contract period, the 
\dmiral continues, would be not unlikely to involve the Government in 
suits for the payment of such bonuses without the vessels being hastened 
in delivery in case there should be any delay on the part of the Government 
or failure to deliver at an early date the armour, ordnance, and other 
things which the Government has to furnish in order to complete the 


contract. Admiral Bowles makes the point that the eagerness of the 
Government for the quick delivery of vessels has led to the fixing of an 


insufficient contract period for their completion. “In my opinion,’’ he 


adds, “the period allowed for construction should be such as to enable the 
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Government to impose the penalties called for by the contract in case of 
delay by the contractors, provided it had itself fulfilled the requirements as 
to delivery of armour and ordnance necessary to complete the work.” 

In spite, however, of the admitted delay in war-ship construction in 
the United States, there is some comfort in the assurances that we are 
not much worse off in this respect than England and Germany. The 
greater apparent speed of ship construction in England is due to the fact 
that time is usually reckoned from the time the keel is laid until delivery 
of a contract-built ship. Such vessels are delivered in a very incomplete 
condition, and are afterwards subjected to their trials and supplied with 
their guns and mountings and a large amount of their equipage at the 
Government dock yards. The actual time from the date of contract to 
the date of first commissioning of the English battle-ship “ Russell,’’ com- 
missioned last February, is 4 years and 1 month, and that is the time 
which should be compared with the period of construction usually given 
for our vessels, which averages for the 10 battle-ships already completed 
4 years and 8 months. In the German Navy the battle-ship “ Wittelsbach,”’ 
the keel of which was laid September 30th, 1899, and which was probably 
ordered several months previous to that date, has not yet been placed 
in service. Admiral Bowles believes that “in general, contractors for 
Government vessels have used and are using the very best efforts within 
their several means and abilities to complete their contracts in the 
shortest practicable time, an object which is most obviously to their own 
advantage in reducing the final cost.’’ That the Government has done its 
best to insure prompt deliveries of naval vessels admits of no doubt what- 
ever. And while present conditions are not at all satisfactory, there is 
good reason to expect an early improvement. The demand for merchant 
vessels is falling off, and that means a large force of skilled workmen 
available for employment in building war-ships. The increase in the 
personnel of the Navy will soon afford a larger corps of constructors. The 
great steel makers are enlarging their plants, and that will insure more 
speedy deliveries of armour. Finally, the people and their representatives 
in Congress demand a greater Navy, and that means that they shall have 
it in spite of all obstacles. Altogether, therefore, the outlook is not half so 
disheartening as it may appear.—Army and Navy Journal. 
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PRINCIPAL APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS FOR APRIL, 1903. 


Lieut.-General Sir J. B. Edwards, K.C.M.G., C.B., to be Colonel 
Commandant Royal Engineers. Major-General B. B. D. Campbell, 
C.V.0O., C.B., to command the troops in Guernsey and Alderney, whilst 
Lieut.-Governor of those Islands. Colonel F. E. Mulcahy, C.B., from 
Ordnance Officer, First Class, to be Principal Ordnance Officer, ranking 
as Major-General.  Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet Colonel W. A. Ramsay, 
from Commanding Ist Provisional Regiment of Hussars, to be Colonel to 
Command the 9th Regimental District (the Norfolk Regiment). General 
Sir C. M. Clarke, Bart., G.C.B., from Q.M.G. to the Forces, to be a 
General on the Staff to command the troops in Malta and its Dependencies. 
Lieut.-General IF. W., Lord Grenfell, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., from Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of Malta and its Dependencies, to be a Lieut.- 
General on the Staff to command the [Vth Army Corps. Major-General 
Sir W. F. Gatacre, K.C.B., D.S.O., now a Major-General on the Staff, 
commanding the troops in the Eastern District, to be a Major-General 
on the Staff to command the 10th Division and 19th Brigade, [Vth Army 
Corps. Colonel E. M. S. Crabbe, C.B., from A.Q.M.G. Ist Army Corps, to 
be a Brigadier-General on the Staff and Chief Staff Officer, IVth Army 
Corps. Colonel W. G. Crole Wyndham, C.B., from an A.A.G. to be 
A.A.G. 10th Division [Vth Army Corps.  Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet 
Colonel J. A: Coxhead, C.B., from h.p. to be Assistant Military Secretary 
at Head Quarters, and to have the substantive rank of Colonel in the 
Army. Colonel H. C. ‘B. Farrant, from a D.A.G. to be Chief Staff 
Officer, Malta. Colonel H. T. Hughes-Hallet from A.A.G. (for Instruction) 
to be an A.Q.M.G. Colonel R. J. F. Banfield, C.B., from an A.A.G. to be 
Chief Staff Officer, Gibraltar. Colonel G. M. Bullock, C.B., from an 
A.A.G. to be Chief Staff Officer in Egypt. Major-General A. S. M. 
3rowne, to be Colonel of the 3rd Dragoon Guards. Lieut.-Colonel and 
Brevet Colonel C. R Townley from h.p. to be Colonel to command the 
34th Regimental District (the Border Regiment). Major-General Sir H. 
J. T. Hildyard, K.C.B., to be Director of Military Education and Training 
at Head Quarters. Colonel R. A. Nugent, C.B., to be a Colonel on the 
Staff and Director of Transport, Woolwich Arsenal. Lieut.-Colonel and 
3revet Colonel H. J. Scobell, from 2nd Dragoons, to be a Brigadier- 
General on the Staff, to command the Ist Cavalry Brigade, Ist Army 
Corps, with the substantive rank of Colonel in the Army, and the 
temporary rank of Brigadier-General whilst so employed. Lieut.-Colonel 
and Brevet Colonel S. H. Winter, from A.S.C., to be a Colonel on the 
Staff and Director of Supplies and Transport, Malta, and to have the 
substantive rank of Colonel in the Army. Lieut.-Colonel C. C. Monro, 
from h.p., now Chief Instructor and Staff Officer, to be Commandant of 
the School of Musketry. The undermentioned officers of the Indian Army 
are promoted Major-Generals, viz. : Colonel C. C. Egerton, C.B., D.S.0., 
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A.D.C., commanding a First Class District in India; Colonel W. Hill, 
C.B., Inspector-General of Volunteers in India; Colonel L. W. 
Christopher, C.B., Director-General of Supply and Transport in India; 
Colonel Sir E. G. Barrow, K.C.B., Secretary, Military Department, 
Government of India; and Colonel E. L. Elliot, K.C.B., D.S.0., Inspector- 
General of Cavalry in India. General Sir H. E. Wood, V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., Commanding IInd Army Corps, to be Field-Marshal. General 
Sir G. S. White, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., 
Colonel, the Gordon Highlanders, Governor and Commander-in-Chief, 
Gibraltar, to be Field-Marshal. 

AUSTRALIA.—Queensland Defence Force.—The total strength of the 
Queensland military forces, officers and men, on the 30th June was as 
follows :—Defence force (including Volunteers), 324 officers, 4,443 other 
ranks, 1,324 horses. In addition there were 97 rifle clubs, 4,407 men; 
police force, 26 officers, 846 other ranks, 1,140 horses; all of which are, 
under the Act, liable to be called out for military service. The following 
number of cadets were serving at the same time :—Senior, 3 officers, 98 
other ranks; Grammar School, 8 officers, 208 other ranks; State School, 
13 officers, 687 other ranks. 

The Land Defence Force may be grouped under five heads :- 

Permanent Force, including Permanent Staff and “A” Battery. 
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Militia or partially paid, including Staff Officers and corps paid 
for a certain number of days. 

Volunteers, who receive no pay, but whose expenses are partially 
covered by a capitation grant. 

Cadets, corps formed in connection with schools, but whose 
members are not sworn in. 

Rifle Clubs, sworn in and available for service in time of war 
only. Earn small grant for efficiency when certified to possess 
an elementary knowledge of drill. 

At Thursday Island a fort has been constructed, and is garrisoned 
and maintained at the joint cost of the Australian Colonies, the armament 
being supplied by the Imperial Government. The military strength at 
this important post was materially added to during 1896 by the establish- 
ment of the Torres Straits Garrison Battery, consisting of 3 officers and 
62 men, bringing the force available at Thursday Island up to 5 officers 
and 110 men. A Garrison Battery has also been formed at Cairns. 
Provision has also been made for the protection of the Brisbane River by 
a strong earthwork at Lytton, covered by a redoubt situated on Reforma- 
tory Hill. In time of war these defences would be supplemented by a 
torpedo system and boom, whilst Townsville has been supplied with a 
small battery at Kissing Point. 

France.—Courses for Lieut.-Colonels, Majors, and Captains.—Lieut.- 
colonels, majors, and captains of the various branches of the Service, 
in the French Army, have, for some time past, been permitted to go 
through, under certain conditions, courses in branches of the Service other 
than their own. Various Ministerial circulars have been issued regarding 
changes in the preliminary regulations, and the Bulletin Officiel published 
one, on the 2nd April last, which remodels all the different arrangements 
regarding these courses. The duration of these courses will be about ten 
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months, from the arrival of the recruits until the discharge of the class. 
Only lieut.-colonels of less than 54 years of age, and majors and captains 
who have, for two years, discharged the duties incidental to their rank, 
may apply for these courses. No application of this nature may be 
presented by any officer employed as commander of a corps or of a depart- 
ment. Officers holding Staff certificates, whether serving on the Staff or 
not, may be permitted to go through these courses. Permission to do so 
is limited by the requirements of the Service, and can only be given by 
the War Minister. Seconded officers must first return to their branch of 
the Service and replaced on the Staff. Officers with Staff certificates, 
under instruction in a branch of the Service other than their own, will 
remain available for Staff duty. As captains commanding companies or 
squadrons, undergoing a course in a different branch of the Service, may, 
in case of necessity, be recalled to their corps, they must not be regarded 
as having relinquished the command of their units. They will, therefore, 
not be replaced in the command of that unit, which will, however, be given, 
provisionally, in the cavalry, to one of the second captains available, and 
in the infantry to a captain available from the supernumerary cadre. In 
the same way captains, who are adjutants of their battalions, must not 
be deprived of their adjutancies when going through a _ course of 
instruction. 

Officers under instruction, during the absence of the regular unit com- 
manders, are on the same roster for command of units as the officers of 
the corps to which they are attached. They may, however, only exercise 
such commands for a short period. If the commander of the corps should 
be absent for a longer period than thirty days, the commander of the 
army corps, to which the corps belongs, must apply to the War Minister 
for a substitute. All arrangements regarding the courses of instruction 
are applicable to officers of colonial army corps. Officers selected from 
these troops should be taken from those who have, normally, a year to put 
in in France before being called upon to serve in the Colonies; they must, 
however, proceed on their tour of colonial service in their proper turn.— 
Revue du Cercle Militaire. 


Iraty.—Grand Maneuvres in 1903.—The mancuvres to be carried 
out this year by the Italian Army have been regulated as follows :— 

1. Grand Manewvres: The IIIrd (Milan) and the Vth (Verona) Army 
Corps will carry out grand manceuvres from the 28th August to the 6th 
September, in which a division of mobile Militia, and a division and 
brigade of cavalry, will also take part. These mancuvres will be under 
the direction of General Saletta, Chief of the General Staff, who will 
issue the necessary orders for their preparation and execution. 

2. Division and Brigade Camps: The ten other Army Corps will 
carry out division and brigade manceuvres, in camps of instruction, from 
the 29th August to the 9th September. The troops stationed in Sardinia 
will execute special manwuvres between the months of August and 
September. 7 

3. Maneuvres with Army Corps Cadres: The Ist (Turin), the IlIrd 
(Milan), the VIth (Bologna), the VIIIth (Florence), the IXth (Rome), and 
the XIth (Bari) Army Corps, will carry out mancuvres with army corps 
cadres, according to special orders given by the War Minister. 

4. Siege Maneuvres with Cadres: The Ist (Turin), the [Vth (Genoa), 
and the Xth (Naples) Army Corps, will carry out siege manceuvres with 
cadres, according to orders issued by the War Minister. 
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Camp Maneurcres for Cavalry Brigades: There will be a camp 
manoeuvre for a cavalry brigade in the Ilird (Milan) Army’ Corps, from 
the 10th to the 25th September, and another in the Ath (Naples) Army 
Corps from the lst to the 15th September. 

6. Maneuvres with Cavalry Cadres: These will take place in the 
{IIrd, Vth, VIIIth, and Xth Army Corps; the 3rd, Sth, 7th, and 9th 
Brigades will take part in them. 

Instruction Ride: This will be carried out under the 


vw. 


Cavalry 
direction of the Inspector-General of Cavalry. 

8. Staff Ride: This will be carried out under the direction of the 
Chief of the General Staff.—La France Militaire. 





Rvussia.—War Budget jor 1903.—The tables below show the previsions 
of the Budget of the War Department for the present year : 


Roubles. 
Central Administration 3,332,605 
Local Administration 9,984,968 
Instruction and Technical Est: ante 11,115,717 


Hospitals and Medical Department ... ee 1,571,306 
Clothing and Equipment we 21,533,805 
Victualling ... 50,216,135 
Forage 19,900,496 
Pay of Troops a : 73,686,424 
Rent and Up-keep of Gnniees 21,465,141 
Building Works sts 20,165,062 
Manufacture of Artillery Vv “Mate riel 11,671,635 
Up-keep of Artillery Matériel 3,040,438 
Transport Service and Changes of Garrisons 11,892,499 
Kxpenditure connected with Posting of 
Recruits ae 
Calling out Reservists wd Militia 
Administration of Turkestan 


1,446,146 
2,860,498 
1,398,248 


Gendarmerie 5,191,066 


Stoppages, interest and help for Pensioners’ 
Fund ra 

Extraordinary Expenditure 

Province of Kwantun 

Transformation of Armament 


3,903,187 
867 ,443 
5,835,621 
24 588,983 


Various Expenditure _... ve bess sts 2,939,790 
Reserve Funds _... re aa pee ae 4,076,384 

Expenditure to be carried forward to 
next year 8,595,000 
Total 329,923,806 


A comparison of this Budget with that for the neeniiian year shows an 
increase of more than 7 million roubles due especially to the expense of 
re-armament. As a matter of fact the amount of that item alone exceeds 
that of last year by nearly 7 million roubles. Nearly all the items with 
regard to the troops and their staffs are in excess of the previous year, 
except as regards barracks. The amounts for rent and construction are less 
than in the Budget for 1902.—ZLa France Militaire. 

Abolition of the Lance in the Cavalry.—tThe following extract from the 
January number of the Internationale Revue iiber die qesammten Armeen 
und Flotten for 1903 may be of interest in connection with the Commander- 
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in-Chief’s Memorandum published in the present number of the JouRNAL : 

The carrying of the lance by Russian cavalry has lately been abolished 
by an Imperial decision. The subject in question has recently excited much 
heated discussion in all the great Armies on account of the arming of the 
whole of the German cavalry with lances. The lance has, also, many 
supporters in Russia, where it is regarded as the national weapon, in spite 
of the fact that, even with the Cossacks, the front rank only of squadrons 
retain the lance. In 1900 the Emperor ordered an enquiry to be held in 
all the chief commands, as well as in all cavalry district and regimental 
commands, for the purpose of investigating all the reasons for and against 
the retention of the lance, and to record cpinions on the subject. These 
opinions were then all laid before a Special Commission. The latter 
reported to the Emperor that altogether 60 per cent. were against and 40 
per cent. in favour of the retention of the lance, and in consequence the 
decision mentioned above was arrived at.” 


Spatn.—War Budget for 1903.—This Budget was published by a Royal 
decree of the 3lst December, 1902. The receipts amount to 969,237,257, 
and the expenditure to 958,231,313 pesetas, thus showing an excess of 
11,105,944 pesetas of receipts over expenditure. The credits for the War 
Department amount to 144,940,348 pesetas; a decrease of 9,566,365 pesetas 
on those of 1902. The expenditure of the War Department is made up 
as follows :— 


Pesetas. 
. , , Personnel... a 3,067,024 
Central Administration Matériel K 361.600 
Renee Recor Seer Personnel... ... 10,715,762 
Provisional Administration Matériel ha 101,778 
Permanent Corps, Recruiting, Excess of 

Cadres, etc. ... ee oh ty ... 88,820,656 
Subsistence, Barracks, Lighting, Camps, 

Hospitals re id ra a, ... 20,614,658 
Penitentiary Establishments — ... se re 131,040 
Military Transports fe a vr .«. 1,031,000 
Forage and Remounts a ae ee pee 2,288,085 
Artillery Matériel ... sor bit mae ... 9,600,000 
Engineer JMatériel x een ey 4,809,000 
Various unexpected expe adivure ae She 360,000 
Pay for Holders of Decorations nr 321,135 
Engagement and Re-engagement — ... 1,450,000 
Rent of Military Buildings ne ve re 313,932 
Past Fiseal Year... bey cd ae ae 4,654,678 

Total si ae ie ize ... 144,940,348 


Revue Militaire. 


SwItzERLAND.—Strength of the Federal Army.—The Swiss Federal 
Army consisted, on the Ist January, 1903, of the following effectives, 
including officers, viz : 


Men. 

Active Army. ie i i 150,168 
{ Ast Levy... a . 44,941 

Landwelir aoe , 2nd Levy 25,136 
| Cavs alry and De partments 18,470 


Total 258,710 
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To these must be added 624 pensioned officers and 411 officers of the Staff, 
Territorial Service, etc., bringing the total up to 239,745. 
The distribution of the various arms is as follows :— 


Staffs... ce 1,999 men, of whom 1,546 belong to the active Army. 
Infantry so -SGE884. ., », 112,290 x r a 
Cavalry ie 8,429 ,, me 4,791 x ms 
Artillery vee SMEOD 55 » 19,208 AP iS 93 
Engineers as 9,738 _,, . 5,370 a ee a 
Medical Service 8,359 __s,, cn 5,045 < P a 
Administration ] ors), 1,0 

Cyclists E 521 417 


The 238,710 men of the Swiss Federal Army are divided into 4 Army 
Corps, fortress troops, and unattached troops, as follows : 


A. Army Corps. 


Active Army. 








Grandtotal 
—— Un- | Total of | of Army 
Staffs. Divisions. |brigaded) Active Corps. 
| Troops.| Army. 
General Staff ofthe Army ... 66 oa _ 66 66 
sala m a a ree . 
[st Army Corps .. 1 ..| 340 2nd, 16,360 | { 3,439 36,421 46,204 
ey, ee agg || 3rd, 16,341 || orn 2 Ans 5 one 
IInd Army Corps ...| 328 ath’ 15227 | ; 3,506 | 36,002 45,367 
[lIrd Army Corps... __.... 326 |; 8th, 15,863 || 3473 | 35.431 | 44,383 
- 7th, 15,769 
[Vth Army Corps... 328 |) Sth PROPS || 3.406 | 32,271 43,644 


179,66 * 


Total ... oe : me ee 140,191 





B. Fortress Troops. 


Amount to 20,003 men, of whom 6,244 belong to the Active Army, 
viz. : Staff, 70; St. Gothard, 3,962; and St. Maurice, 2,212 men. 


C. Uwnartacuep Troops. 

Amount to 39,043 men, of whom 3,728 belong to the Active Army, 
viz.: Staffs, 88: various units, 3,640. In the category of unattached 
troops is included the second levy of the Landwehr, with the exception of 
1,062 men attached to the fortress troops. 

The strength of the Landsturm consisted, on the Ist January last, of 
289,244 men, 45,906 of whom are armed, and 243,338 men are unarmed. 


tevue Militaire. 


Unirep States.—Report of the Seeretary of War.—The appli- 
cants for enlistment in the Army during the year, not counting 
the Hospital Corps or the Philippine Scouts, numbered 124,542, of whom 
37,461, or about 30 per cent., were accepted, the re-enlistments numbering 
11,435. The deaths from all causes during the year were 13°94 per 1,000 of 
mean strength, against 22°74 per 1,000 of mean strength in 1900, the 
reduction being due to improved conditions in the Philippines. The close 
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of the military administration in Cuba and the final work of pacification in 
the Philippines are described from other official documents. 


Disposition to be Made of Army in Peace.—The restoration of the 
normal conditions of peace, and the return of the greater part of the Army 
to the United States, have made it possible to resume with increased activity 
the work of preparing for future wars. 

The increase of the Army from 25,000 to a minimum of 60,000 has, of 
course, made necessary a great increase in barracks, quarters, hospitals, and 


all the constructions which go to make up an Army post. 


The accommoda- 


tions which had been provided before the war with Spain are now quite 


inadequate, and require to be more than doubled. 


The work of construction 


has been pressed vigorously by the Quartermaster’s Department to the 
extent allowed by the appropriations made by Congress for this purpose. 
In order to secure a definite plan for the distribution of troops, and the 
construction work necessary to provide for their maintenance, a board was 
convened in Washington in November last, composed of the general officers 
of the Army of the United States. 


Coast Defence.—Referring to the subject of coast defence, the Secretary 
points out that during the year the following guns have all been mounted 


in fortifications : 


One hundred and twelve 10-inch, eighty-nine 8-inch, one 


hundred and eight rapid-fire guns, and two hundred and ninety-seven 


mortars. 


additional guns, as follows : 
fire, and fifteen mortars. 


There have also been completed and issued, ready to mount, 
Two 12-inch, three 10-inch, seventy-four rapid- 
The status of emplacements for which funds have 


been provided by Congress was as follows at the close of the fiscal year 1902 : 
Guns mounted, eighty 12-inch, one hundred and twelve 10-inch, eighty-nine 
8-inch, one hundred and eight rapid-fire, two hundred and ninety-seven 
12-inch mortars: ready for armament, sixteen 12-inch, three 10-inch, five 
8-inch, two hundred and twenty-nine rapid-fire, fifty-five 12-inch mortars ; 
under construction, nine 12-inch, fifteen 10-inch, two 8-inch, one hundred 


and forty-six rapid-fire, twenty-four 12-inch mortars. 


Grand total, 1,190. 


The Joint Maneuvres.-—On the subject of the joint manceuvres the 
“They were carried out with the most admirable spirit 


Secretary says: 


and efficiency by both branches of the Service. 
gratified by the effective participation with them of the First Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery and 2 companies of Connecticut Heavy Artillery ; and with 
the Navy and naval reserves of New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 


Massachusetts took part. 


The Army was much 


The 13th New York Heavy Artillery was most 


desirous to take part, but was prevented by a lack of State appropriations. 


An actual attempt to use tools is the best way to learn whether 
they are in good order and are complete, and it is also the 
hest way to learn how to use them. The advantage gained in 
this way by the Engineer, Ordnance, Signal, and Artillery Corps 
of the Army, and Z doubt not also by the officers of the Navy, 
more than justifies the undertaking, and indicates the wisdom of 


annual repetitions of the exercise at different points upon the coast.’’ 
Arrangements have been made for the construction of the best of the 


new field guns te the extent of the appropriations now available. 


“The 


new gun will have a calibre of 3 inches, and will fire a projectile weighing 


15 lbs., with an initial velocity of 1,700 feet per second. 


the long recoil type, and will use fixed ammunition. 
about six times as rapidly as the field guns which we now use, so that one 
of the new guns will be able to throw as many shells at an enemy as a whole 


6-gun battery of the present type. 





This great increase in the effectiveness 


It will be of 
It is capable of firing 
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of field artillery is of special value to the United States, because we are | 
always weak in artillery in proportion to our infantry.” 

Orders have been given for the construction and practical service trial of 
5,000 rifles after the new model adopted by the Ordnance Department. 

Military Education.—As indicating the need of general and systematic 
military education for officers, Secretary Root notes the fact that of the 
2,900 officers of the line of the Army, 1,818 have been appointed since the 
beginning of the war with Spain. Of these 1,818 but 276 were supplied by 
the West Point Academy; the remaining 1,542 have come—414 from the 
ranks, 512 from civil life, and 616 from the volunteers of the war with 
Spain and in the Philippines. The volunteers and the enlisted men have, 
of course, acquired useful experience, and they were all selected on the 
ground of their military conduct and intelligence. Yet it is generally true 
of the whole 1,542, constituting more than one-half of all the officers of the 
line, that they have had no systematic military education. They constitute 
nearly the entire body of first and second lieutenants. The Engineers’ 
School at Washington will contribute very largely to  sypply 
the deficiency indicated in military education. The War College Board 
has also addressed itself especially to reinstating and regulating military 
instruction in the military schools and colleges of the country, which may 
serve as a source for future appointments of second lieutenants from civil 
life ; to the establishment of systematic instruction of officers in the Army 
posts, and to organising the General Service and Staff College*at Fort 
Leavenworth on the foundation of the Infantry and Cavalry School which 
existed there before the war with Spain. Seventy-seven officers have been 
detailed as instructors at the military schools and colleges. Ninety-seven 
officers have been detailed as students at the General Service and Staff Col- 
lege, and are now in attendance at that institution. Thirty officers are in 
attendance as students at the Artillery School at Fortress Monroe, 10 at the 
School of Submarine Defence at Fort Totten, and 11 at the Engineers’ School 
at Washington Barracks. The enlargement of accommodations and facilities 
at these institutions, now in various stages of progress, will make it possible 
to materially enlarge these numbers. It is the purpose to discontinue details 
of officers to military schools and colleges which, upon such inspection, are 
found not to come up to the requisite standard, and to give to the graduates 
of the thorough and efficient institutions a preference in recommendations 
for appointment as second lieutenants in the Regular Army. 

The work of the Army Medical School in Washington is heartily com- 
mended by the Secretary. He also approves of the changes in the curriculum 
at the Military Academy, expresses satisfaction with conditions at the 
institution, and approves the liberality of Congress which enables the 
Academy to begin its second century with the well-founded hope of Jarger 
and long-continued usefulness. 

The Militia System.—On the subject of a National Militia, Secretary 
Root says concerning the Bill for its organisation introduced at the last 
session of Congress :— 

“T earnestly urge that this measure be made a law. It is really 
absurd that a nation which maintains but a small Regular Army, and 
depends upon professional citizen soldiery for its defence, should run along 
as we have done for 110 years under a militia law which never worked 
satisfactorily in the beginning, and which was perfectly obsolete before any 
man now fit for military duty was born. The result is that we have 
practically no militia system, notwithstanding the fact that the Constitu- 
tion makes it the duty of the Federal Congress ‘to provide for organising, 
arming, and disciplining the militia,’ and ‘for calling forth the militia to 
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execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.’ 
The national Guard organisations of the several States have grown up in 
default of any national system and to meet local requirements. Their 
relations to the Federal Government have never been defined or settled. 
The confusion, controversy, and bad feeling arising from this uncertain 
status were painfully apparent at the beginning of the war with Spain; 
and it must always be the same until Congress shall exercise its constitu- 
tional power over the subject. Repeated efforts have been made to accom- 
plish this result.’’ 

The fundamental idea of the Bill is to recognise the value to the 
National Government of the National Guard, which is capable of being 
utilised, first, as active militia when called out by the President for the 
upecifie purposes enumerated in the Constitution; second, as an already 
organised volunteer force when its organisations respond as such to calls 
for volunteers for general military purposes under authority of Congress ; 
and, third, as the great school of the volunteer soldier, the benefits of which 
are received by the country when the members of the guard respond 
individually to calls for volunteers. The Bill undertakes to regulate and 
provide for these various relations of the National Guard and its members 
to the general system; to conform the organisation, armament, and 
discipline of the guard to that of the Regular and Volunteer Armies of the 
United States; to establish closer relations and better co-operation between 
the National Guard and the Regular Army; to promote the efficiency and 
dignity of the guard as a part of the military system of the United States. 

With the system provided for by the Bill carried into effect we should 
be able, while maintaining a Standing Army of but 60,000 men, to put a 
force of at least 250,000 well-trained men into the field instantly upon a 
declaration of war, and the cost would be less than to maintain but a few 
additional regiments of Regular troops. 

The military force of the United States would then be as follows: — 

1. The Regular Army, capable of enlargement by the President, 
when he sees war coming, to 100,000. 

2. Such of the organised militia (already trained as a national 
guard, and just as valuable, when used in the manner herein- 
after indicated, as any other troops), as the President shall 
see fit to call into the service of the United States for not 
exceeding 9 months, to repel invasion. 


oo 
> 


First Volunteer Reserve, composed of such companies, troops, 
and regiments of the organised militia already trained as a 
national guard as volunteer by organisations with all their 
officers and men. 


ro 


Second Volunteer Reserve, composed of men previously enrolled 

_and having previous military training in the National Guard, 
the Regular Army, or the Volunteer Army, and commanded 
by officers whose fitness has been previously ascertained by 
practical tests under the provisions of the Militia Act. 

5. Such further volunteers as it may be necessary to call forth from 
the States, according to their respective quotas, and com- 
manded by regimental oflicers appointed by the Governors of 
the States. 

A conservative estimate of the number which would be ineluded in 
the first four classes of troops, which have already had military service, and 

will be available for immediate action, is from 250,000 to 300,000. 
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The number of the fifth class—volunteers who may or may not have 
had previous service—has no limit, except the possibilities of transporta- 
tion and supply. 

The Militia and Coast Defence.—One of the most valuable services 
which can be rendered to the country by its militia, and the one which 
can be made the easiest and most natural for it to render, is to supplement 
the Regular force in manning the coast defences in time of war. The 
present Regular force is none too large to take care of the guns and the 
machinery of the fortifications in time of peace. It will be quite insufficient 
in war. The number of artillerymen for which Congress was asked to 
provide in the Act of 2nd February, 1901, was intentionally made small 
in view of the manifest practicability of supplementing it by a well-trained 
militia force, available in case of threatened attack. Manning the coast 
fortifications is constitutional militia work, for it is always to repel 
invasion. It can be undertaken by citizens living in the neighbourhood of 
the fortifications with less disturbance and sacrifice than any other military 
duty, because it does not take them far away from their homes and their 
business. 

The handling of the modern high-power and rapid-fire guns, and the 
complicated machinery by which they are worked requires, it is true, 
special training, but there is no trouble in securing a reasonable degree 
of that for heavy artillery militia organisations. 

If the Militia Bill above described becomes a law, an effort should 
be made to procure the organisation of a National Guard force of heavy 
artillerymen in the neighbourhood of each coast-defence fortification, with 
the understanding that whenever the President finds occasion to call out 
militia to repel invasion, that organisation will be called into that 
fortification. In the meantime an immediate and special relation should 
be established between the militia organisation and the fortification, for 
the purpose of practice and instruction. They should be made as familiar 
as possible with the use of the guns and methods of defence at that par- 
ticular point. In many cases it will be practicable to give them facilities 
for meeting and keeping their equipment on the military reservation, which 
would make unnecessary any outside armoury for their use. Such an 
organisation could readily perform all its duties to the State serving as 
infantry, but it-could at the same time be distinctly known and constantly 
prepared for service as the militia reserve of the fortification with which 
it sustains the relations described. 

Another very important function to be performed by militia, and 
having the same characteristic of not requiring militiamen to render any 
service except for the defence of their homes, is the service to be rendered 
by infantry in the defence of our coast fortifications against attack in 
reverse by land. That is a subject which ought to receive early and earnest 
attention on the part of the Federal Government. It is of great importance 
that an adequate force should be ready to perform that service, should 
be ready to take their places without confusion, and that there should be 
a perfect understanding as to where the force is to come from, where they 
are to be posted, and how they are to be supplied and maintained. 

The National Guard contains two widely different elements. One is 
composed of men who wish to perform their duty to the State and as 
members of the militia, but do not wish, or do not feel at liberty, to leave 
their families or their business interests and become soldiers for all pur- 
for distant military operations. The other 
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element wish to go wherever there is adventure and a chance to fight. The 
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amount of strictly local military work of the highest importance to be done 
in case of war is so great that the whole National Guard force, of the sea- 
coast States at all events, can be made just as useful as if they all became 
volunteers for all purposes. In order to accomplish this, however, there 
should be a careful pre-arrangement as to the distribution of duties.”’ 

The Fort Riley Manewuvres.—Secretary Root points to the manwuvres at 
Fort Riley in September as a good example of what can be done in the way 
of joint manceuvres and exercise by Regulars and Militia, to the great 
advantage of both, in preparation for general military service. He adds 
that both the officers of the Guard and of the Regular Army unite in the 
opinion that both branches of the Service received great benefit; and the 
good understanding and friendly feeling established between the two classes 
of officers who were present at the manceuvres are most gratifying. 
Jealousy, superciliousness, or a suspicion of it, and bad feeling between 
Regular and Volunteer officers have been some of the most fruitful causes 
of dissension and hindrance to general military efficiency in this country. 
The best way to put an end to this is to bring the officers together and get 
them to know each other and work with each other with a common purpose. 
The Secretary expresses the hope that before another autumn the passage 
of the Militia Bill will enable the War Department to facilitate the 
attendance of greater numbers of National Guard troops for a repetition 
of these manceuvres on a larger scale. 

The General Staff.—The Secretary argues at great length in favour 
of creating a General Staff of the Army, and his arguments have resulted 
in the House Bill establishing a General Staff, which was reported to the 
Senate on the 3lst January last, and which reads as follows :— 

H.R.15449.—To increase the efficiency of the Army. Be it enacted, 
ete., that there is hereby established a General Staff Corps, to be composed 
of officers detailed from the Army at large, under such rules as may be 
prescribed by the President. 

Sec. 2.That the duties of the General Staff Corps shall be to prepare 
plans for the national defence, and for the mobilisation of the military 
forces in time of war; to investigate and report upon all questions affecting 
the efficiency of the Army and its state of preparation for military opera- 
tions ; to render professional aid and assistance to the Secretary of War and 
to general officers and other superior commanders, and to act as their agents 
in informing and co-ordinating the action of all the different officers who 
are subject under the terms of this act to the supervision of the Chief of 
Staff: and to perform such other military duties not otherwise assigned by 
law as may be from time to time prescribed by the President. 

Sec. 3.—That the General Staff Corps shall consist of 1 Chief of Staff 
and 2 general officers, all to be detailed by the President from officers of the 
Army at large not below the grade of brigadier-general; 4 colonels, 6 
lieut.-colonels, and 12 majors, to be detailed from the corresponding grades 
in the Army at large, under such rules for selection as the President may 
prescribe ; 20 captams, to be detailed from officers of the Army at large of 
the grades of captain or first lieutenant, who while so serving shall have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of captain mounted. All officers detailed in the 
General Staff Corps shall be detailed therein for periods of four years, 
unless sooner relieved. While serving in the General Staff Corps, officers 
may be temporarily assigned to duty with any branch of the Army. Upon 
being relieved from duty in the General Staff Corps, officers shall return to 
the branch of the Army in which they hold permanent commission, and no 
officer shall be eligible to a further detail in the General Staff Corps until 
he shall have served 2 years with the branch of the Army in which commis- 
sioned, except in case of emergency in time of war. 
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Sec. 4.—That the Chief of Staff, under the direction of the President or 
the Secretary of War, under direction of the President shall have super- 
vision of all troops of the line, and of the Adjutant General’s, Inspector- 
General’s, Judge Advocate’s, Quartermaster’s, Subsistence, Medical, Pay, 
and Ordnance Departments, the Corps of Engineers, and the Signal Corps, 
and shall perform such other military duties not otherwise assigned by law as 
may be assigned to him by the President. Duties now prescribed by statute 
for the Commanding General of the Army as a member of the Board of Ord- 
nance and Fortification and of the Board of Commissioners of the Soldiers’ 
Home shal]l be performed by the Chief of Staff or other officer designated by 
the President. Acts and parts of acts authorising aides-de-camp and 
military secretaries shall not apply to general officers of the General Staff 
Corps. 

Sec. 5.—That the Chief of Artillery shall hereafter serve as an addi- 
tional member of the General Staff, and shall have the rank, pay, and 
allowances of a brigadier-general; and the provisions of the foregoing 
sections of this Act shall take effect August 15th, 1903. 

Sec. 6.—That any officer of the Army now on the active list below the 
grade of major-general, who served with credit as an officer cr an enlisted 
man in the Regular or Volunteer Service during the Civil War before April 
9th, 1865, shall, when retired, be retired by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, with the rank and pay of the next higher 
grade. This section shall apply to officers who have been retired on or since 
August 11th, 1898, but shall not apply to any officer whose service on the 
active list does not exceed 35 years, and shall not apply to any officer who 
has been placed on the retired list by virtue of any special act of Congress 
nor to any officer who has already received an advance of grade at the time 
of retirement, or with a view of retirement. 

Other Subjects Considered.—Secretary Root recommends that the 
Army transport service on the Pacific be discontinued, his opinion being 
that private shippers can afford to do the business for less than it costs 
the Government and still make a profit. At the same time, by following 
this method the Government will be aiding to build up regular commercial 
lines between the Pacific coast and Manila, which is much to be desired. 
He advises that the benefits of the statute which permits enlisted men to 
deposit their savings with paymasters and draw interest on the same at 
the rate of 4 per cent. be extended to officers. He also recommends that 
the Government should supply the heavy furniture for officers’ quarters, 
because it buys in large quantities and can buy more cheaply than officers. 
The construction of a cable between the north-western coast of the State 
of Washington and the southern point of our Alaskan territory, is earnestly 
recommended. Acknowledgment is made to the German Emperor and ail 
the officers of the German Army, as well as to the Governments of France 
and Great Britain, for their courtesy to Major-Generals Corbin and Young, 
and Brigadier-General Wood during the recent sojourn of those officers in 


Europe. Acknowledgment is also made of the devoted and able services 
of Colonel William Cary Sanger, Assistant Secretary of War. {t is 


recommended that duties on imports from the Philippines be reduced to 24 
per cent. of the Dingley tariff, and that the Government of the islands be 


permitted to establish the gold standard.—Précis from the U.S. Army and 


Navy Journal. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF MILITARY SURGEONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Office of the Secretary and Editor, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 


January 10, 1903. 
To the Editor of the Journau or tHe Royat Unirep Service INSTITUTION. 


Dear Sir,—Will you kindly announce in your Journau that the Enno 
Sander Prize (a Gold Medal of the value of one hundred dollars) of the 
Association of Military Surgeons of the United States, for 1903, will be 
awarded to the author of the best essay on 


“The Differential Diagnosis of Typhoid Fever in its Earliest Stages.” 
The Board of Award will consist of : 
Dr. Austin Flint, of New York; 
Colonel Calvin De Witt, of the Army. 
Prof. Victor C. Vaughan, of Ann Arbor. 
Officers of the British Army and Navy Medical Services are eligible to 
compete. 
Full information concerning the contest may be obtained from Major 
James Evelyn Pilcher, Carlisle, Pa., the Secretary of the Association. 
Thanking you in advance for.the courtesy, 
I remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 


JAMES Evetyn PILcHER. 


ConDITIONS OF THE COMPETITION. 

1. Competition is open to all persons eligible to active or associate 
membership in the Association of Military Surgeons of the 
United States. 

2. The prize will be awarded upon the recommendation of a Board 
of Award selected by the Executive Committee. The Board 
will determine upon the essay to which the prize shall be 
awarded, and will also recommend such of the other papers 
submitted as it may see fit for honourable mention, the author 
of the first of which shall receive a life membership in the 
Association. 

3. In fixing the precedence of the essays submitted, the Board will 

take into consideration—primarily—originality, comprehen- 

siveness, and the practicability and utility of the opinions 
advanced, and—secondarily—literary character. 
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4. Essays will consist of not less than ten thousand, nor more 
than twenty thousand words, exclusive of tables. 

5. Each competitor will send three typewritten copies of his essay 
in a sealed envelope to the Secretary of the Association, so as 
to reach that officer at least one month before the next ensuing 
annual meeting. 

6. The essay shall contain nothing to indicate the identity of the 
author. Each one, however, will be authenticated by a nom 
de plume, a copy of which shall, at the same time as the 
essay, be transmitted to the Secretary in a sealed envelope, 
together with the author’s name, rank, and address. 

7. The envelope containing the name of the successful competitor 
will be publicly opened at the next succeeding annual meeting 
of the Association, and the prize thereupon awarded. 

The successful essay becomes the property of the Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United States, and will appear in its 
publications. 
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INTER-COMMUNICATION BETWEEN TROOPS WHILE 
MANCEUVRING. 


To the Editor of the JouRNAL oF THE Roya UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 


Dear Str,—Some of your readers may be interested to hear the result 
of an experiment made by me this winter, to develop the power of inter- 
communication between troops while manceuvring, to a degree beyond 
anything that has been done hitherto, to my knowledge; which, if uni- 
versally adopted, seems likely to add very greatly to the power of control 
and co-operation of infantry or cavalry while broken up, as these arms now 
are, into many detached parties for mancuvre, both in peace and war. 

This is by simply teaching every officer and man to semaphore; and it 
is found that, wherever a few men can plainly see any others, they can 
communicate any information they possess and give or receive orders very 
easily and rapidly, by calling up and sending them in a few words. This 
is done up to about half-a-mile with the arms, without any flags or glasses, 
individuals who have small flags or glasses can use it much further, the 
great point about it being its universal utility. Between the different 
portions of an outpost line it is found invaluable, especially on very broken 
ground; also on advance and rear guard, or between the several parts of an 
attacking or defending force; in the firing line it is particularly valuable, 
a man sitting up or kneeling behind a rock, wall, or slight cover, can often 
transmit messages when no other means of communication are available, 
owing to heavy fire. 

It does not, of course, replace trained signallers, who are necessary 
for longer distances, regular stations, and night work; nor can flag 
signalling give anything like equal facilities, as the time required to learn 
the latter, the amount of practice to keep it up, and the necessity of 
carrying proper flags, all limit its use to specialists. Not so with semaphore. 
I find all ranks take a great interest in learning it, about three weeks being 
the average time taken to teach a private of ordinary intelligence to send 
and read, and in about two months all ranks have learnt it here. Sema- 
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phore lessons are particularly applicable to company and section instruc- 
tion, especially in inclement winter weather, or in hot summer weather 
abroad, when other work is more or less curtailed ; providing as it does light 
physical and mental exercise when other means are wanting. 


Semaphore is easy and interesting both to learn and to keep up. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. H. L. Matcoim, Lieut.-Colonel, 
The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. 


Kandia, Crete. 
25th February, 1903. 


llth 
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15th 
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APRIL, 1903. 





ist Bn. Manchester Regiment arrived at Singapore from South Africa 
in the “ Dilwara.” 

lst Bn. Worcestershire Regiment arrived at Queenstown, Ireland, from 
South Africa in the “ Sunda.” 

Army Annual Bill passed through Committee of the House of Commons. 

The 3rd Madras Light Infantry left Singapore for India in the 
“ Dilwara.” 

No. 10 Mountain Battery R.G.A. arrived at Southampton from South 
Africa in the “ Sunda.” 

Ist Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers left South Africa for Mauritius in 
the “ Orissa.” 

Announced that Colonel Yate, 29th Baluchi Regiment, had been 
arrested by the Afghans. 

toyal Commission appointed to enquire into questions concerning the 
Militia and Volunteer Forces. 

2nd Bn. Royal Lancaster Regiment |} Arrived at Southampton from 

2nd Bn. Bedford Regiment \ South Africa in the “Ionian.” 

2nd Bn. Somerset Light Infantry left South Africa for England in the 
“ Staffordshire.” 

H.M. the King reviewed the Garrison at Gibraltar. 

The 3rd Madras Light Infantry arrived in India from Singapore in the 
* Dilwara.” 

Militia Bill officially published at Pietermaritzburg. 

New Regulations issued for Army Recruiting. 

H.M.S. “* Basilisk” arrived at Sheerness from 8.E. Coast of America. 

Ist Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers arrived at Mauritius from South 
Africa in the “ Orissa.” 

H.M. the King reviewed 8,000 troops at Malta. 

Colonel Plunkett’s Column in Somaliland met with a serious reverse. 
Colonel Plunkett and 9 officers and about 180 men were killed, out 
of a force of 200 men, and 2 Maxims were captured by the enemy. 

Launch at Newport News of first-class armoured cruiser ‘ West 
Virginia” for U.S. Navy. 

20th Hussars arrived at Egypt from South Africa in the “ Dunera.” 

11th Hussars left Egypt for Ireland in the “ Dunera.” 

The Constitution of the Royal Commission on Food Supply in Time of 
War announced. 

H.M. the King reviewed the Bluejackets and Marines at Malta. 
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22nd (W.) HLM. * Aurora” commissioned at Devonport. 

28rd (Th.) H.M.S. * Hermes” commissioned at Chatham. 

24th (F.) H.M.S. “Canopus” paid off at Portsmouth. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales unveiled a Monument to the Royal Marines 
in St. James's Park. 

Details received of severe fighting in Somaliland. British loss 14 
killed. 

“ an Colonel Yate was released by order of the Ameer of Afghanistan. 

28th (T.) H.M.S. “Phaeton” paid off at Devonport. 

29th (W.) HM. the King was present at a review of 25,000 Italian Troops outside 


25th (Sat.) 


Rome. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 





NAVAL. 
ARGENTINE Repusiic.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: 
February, 1903.—Has not yet been received. 


Avstria-Huncary.—WMittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 
No. 5. Pola: May, 1903.—‘ Fog Signals on the Coast.” “The Fog-Signal 
Question.” “The Strategic Bearing of Complex Ships’ Engines.’”’ ‘The 
Grenfell Sighting and Signal Apparatus.’’ “Foreign Naval Notes.” 


Brazit.—Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro: February, 
1903.—Has not yet been received. 


France.—Revue Maritime. Paris: March, 1903.—‘*An_  Aide- 
Mémoire on Mechanical Forces for Naval Officers.” “The Extradition of 
Deserters, Particularly Those from War-ships.” “The Defence of the 
Coasts of the Baltic States.” “The Autumn Manceuvres of the German 


Fleet (1902).” ‘“ Foreign Naval Notes.” 
La Marine Francaise. Paris: April, 1903.—‘ The Fleet of Saita- 
phernés and ‘La Flotte Utile.’” ‘“ Apropos of the Trial of the ‘Hermes.’ ” 


“Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Causes of the Accident 
to the ‘Bouvines.’” “The Question of Morocco from the German Point 
of View.” “The English Strategic Positions in the West Indies: 
Jamaica and Kingtown Harbour.” “Contribution to the Study of the 
Engineer Question.” “Foreign Naval Notes.” 

Le Yacht. Paris: 4th April, 1903.—“ The Cups of Italy and France.” 
“The New Battle-ships of the ‘République’ type.” “Yachting Notes.” 
“The Trials of the English Armoured Cruisers ‘ Essex’ and ‘ Cornwallis.’ ” 
“The Mercantile Marine: French and Foreign.’’ “The Central Com- 
mittee of French Shipowners—The Question of Subsidies.” 11th April.— 
“The New English Naval Base.” ‘Yachting Notes.” “The New 


Admirals.’? “The New German Fourth-class Cruiser ‘Frauenlob.’’’ “The 


Mercantile Marine: French and Foreign.” 18th April.—“ The Défenses 
Mobiles in 1903.”’ “Yachting Notes.’’ “The Mercantile Marine: French 


and Foreign.” 


25th April.— The Visit of the President of the Republic 
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to Algeria.’’ “Yachting Notes.’”’ “The Défenses Mobiles in 1903” (con- 
cluded). “The New Destroyer ‘Mousquet.’’’? “The Mercantile Marine : 
French and Foreign.”’ “The New German Atlantic Liner ‘ Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT.’ ” 

Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris: 11th April, 1903.—‘ The Chances 
of Forcing a Blockade.” “Religious Services in Naval Hospitals.” “M. 
Loubet’s Visit to Algeria.” 18th April.—‘ Naval Construction in 1903.” 
“Punishments in the Navy.” “M. Loubet in Algeria.” “Closing of 
the Naval Chapels.” 25th April.— ‘A Comparison.” “M. Loubet in 
Algeria.” 





GerMany.—Marine-Rundschau. Berlin: May, 1903.—‘“ The Imperial 
Navy During the Disturbances in China, 1900-01.” “The Battle of 
Navarino: Its Causes and Consequences.’’ ‘The Blockade Exercises of 
the English Fleet before Argostoli in the Autumn, 1902.” “The Report 
of the English Manning Committee.” “In the Time of Admiral von 
Stosch.” “The Naval Agreement between Chili and Argentina.” “The 
Final Settlement of the French Budget for 1903 in the French Parlia- 
ment.” “Compass Management.” “Foreign Naval Notes.” 





Iraty.—Rivista Marittima. Rome: March, 1903.—“ Some Reflections 
on Naval Strategy.” ‘The Steam Turbine.” Letters to the Director :— 
“On an Article of the Nuova Antologia— Flavio Gioia, Inventor of the 
Compass.’” “Fisheries, and the Cultivation of Sea Water.” “ Some- 
thing on Tactical Exercises.” ‘“ Foreign Naval Notes.” 





PortucaL.—Revista Portugueza, Colonial e Maritima.—Lisbon : 
April, 1903.—“ Edward VII.” “Dying Nations.’? “The Raison d’étre 
of Alliances.” “The Alliance with England.” “Foreign Naval Notes.” 





Spain.—Revista General de Marina. Madrid: April, 1903.—‘‘ The 
Chilian Battle-ship ‘Constitution.’” “On Naval Matters.” “ Remarks on 
an Arc of Parallel.” ‘“ Description of the Turrets for the 24-cm. Guns of the 
‘Princess of Asturias’ type of Cruiser.” ‘“ Submarines and English Naval 
Policy” (continued). “Naval Tactics” (continued). “Foreign Naval 
Notes.” 





Unitep States.—Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute. 
No. 1. Annapolis : March, 1903.—‘A Naval Training Policy and System.” 
“Systematic Training of the Enlisted Personnel of the Navy.” “Our 
Torpedo-boat Flotilla.” ‘Size of Battle-ships for United States Navy.” 
“The Errors that Arise from Extraordinary Deflection of Rays of Light 
Near the Horizon.’’ “The Navigator’s Prism.” “The Naval Torpedo 
Station.” “Single Display Tactical Signals.” “A Plea for a Permanent 
Regimental Formation in the U.S. Marine Corps.” “The Stowage of the 
Larger Calibres of Fixed Ammunition.” ‘“ Foreign Naval Notes.” 


MILITARY. 


AustriA-Huncary.—Militdér-Zeitung. Vienna: 2nd April, 1903.— 
“Russian Opinions on Jaegar Companies.” ‘The Anti-Duel League.” 
“The Suicide of Sir Hector MacDonald.” 10th April.—‘ Course for the 
Training and Education of Instructors for the Russian Cadet Corps.” 
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“The Schwarzlose Machine-Gun.” 18th April.—‘ A New United States 
Militia Regulation.” “Russia in Port Arthur.” 26th April.—‘* Karl 
Meyers.” ‘German Mountain Artillery in China.” 

Organ der Militdr-wissenschaftlichen Vereine. Vienna: Vol. LXVI., 
Part 3.—‘“ Squadron and Landing Mancuvres in the North Adriatic.” 
“Practical Proposals for the Rational Conduct of a Military Clothing 
Establishment.” 

Mittheilungen iiber Gegenstinde des Artillerie- und Genie-Wesens. 
Vienna: April, 1903.—“ Field Guns from the Skoda Works.” “Electric 
Railways.” 


Beteium.—Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires. 


Brussels : 15th April, 1903.—* The English Provisional Regulation on Com- 
bined Tactics” (concluded). “The French War Budget for 1902” 


(continued). ‘Cavalry Scouting from the Revolution to the Present Day ” 
(continued). 30th April.—‘The French War Budget for 1902” (con- 
cluded). “Cavalry Scouting from the Revolution to the Present Day ” 
(continued). 


France.—Revue du Cercle Militaire. Paris: 4th April, 1903.— 
“Wars in the Theatre of Central Europe” (concluded). ‘“ Notes on Coast 
Defence” (concluded). “The Spanish Army” (concluded). 11th April.— 
“Clothing and Equipment.” “ Medical Statistics of the Italian Army for 
1900.” 18th April.—‘ Biological Science and Military Education.” “The 
Services of the International Troops on the Lines of Communication in 
China, 1900-1901.” 25th April.— ‘The Services of the International 
Troops on the Lines of Communication in China, 1900-1901” (continued). 

3iological Science and Military Education” (continued). “Medical 
Statistics of the Russian Army for 1900.” 

Revue @Artillerie. Paris: March, 1903.—“ Essay on the Art of 
Guessing.” “ Artillery at the Diisseldorf Exhibition.” 

April, 1903.—Has not been received. 

Revue Militaire. Paris: April, 1903: “Studies of the South African 


War, 1899-1900” (continued). “The German Imperial Manceuvres of 
1902.” “New Drill Regulations of the English Army.” 


Le WSpectateur Militaire. Paris: Ist April, 1903.—“The Kong 
Column” (1 map). “The Campaign of 1813” (continued). “ Algeria and 
the Assimilation of Native Musulmans.” ‘The Action at Nompatelize on 
the 6th October, 1870.” 15th April.—‘ The Kong Column” (continued). 
“The Campaign of 1813” (continued). “ Algeria and the Assimilation of 
Native Musulmans” (concluded). “The Action at Nompatelize on the 
6th October, 1870” (1 map, concluded). 

Revue d'Histoire. Paris: April, 1903.—“ Studies from the Campaign 
of 1799” (continued). “The Policy of Napoleon I. in Spain, after the 
Capture of Madrid.” “The War of 1870-71—the Mth August in 
Lorraine ” (continued). 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: April, 1903.—“ Armament of 
Cavalry ” (continued). “The Defensive System of France” (continued). 
“Field Bakery, and Service Rread Ration.” “The Foreign Legion and 
Colonial Troops” (concluded). “ Artillery in Defence of Positions.” “The 
Necessity for Entrenchment of Outposts.” “Tonkin of the Conquest of 
1884-85 ” (continued). 
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Revue du Genie Militaire. Paris: April, 1903.—“ Military Engineers 
in France during the Reign of Louis XIV.” (continued). ‘“ Study of the 
Dynamics of Free Balloons” (concluded). “Recent Experiments with 
Wireless Telegraphy.” 


Revue de Cavalerie. Paris: March, 1903.—‘“ Evolution of Modern 
Cavalry.” “The Retreat to Sedan.” “The First Strategic Deployment 
of the Germans in 1870.” “The Thoroughbred in the Army.’’ ‘“ Mounted 
Cavalry.”’ 

April, 1903.—Has not been received. 


Germany.—Militdr-Wochenblatt. Berlin: 1st April, 1903.—“ General 
Langlois’ Opinions on Modern Tactics.” ‘“'The German Mountain Artillery 
in China.” 2nd April.—‘ General Langlois’ Opinions on Modern Tactics ” 
(concluded). “Intelligence of the Austro-Hungarian Forces.” 4th April. 

‘Infantry Battle Training.” “Precision and Rapidity of Fire in 
Infantry Field Firing.” “New Regulations on the Marriage of Russian 
Officers.” 7th April.—‘On Infantry Tactics.” “New French Infantry 
Regulations.” ‘Computation of Time required for Despatch and Receipt 
of Orders and Information.” 9th April.— ‘The Military Importance of 
Hong-Kong” (with 2 sketches). “On Infantry Tactics” (continued). 
“Intelligence from the Italian Army.” 11th April.—‘‘The German 
Infantry Attack and the Boer War.” “The Military Importance of 
Hong-Kong” (concluded). “On Infantry Tactics” (concluded). “ Military 
Matters in Switzerland.” 16th April.— Relief from Despaired-of 
Positions, Formerly and in the Present Day.” “The German Infantry 
Attack and the Boer War” (continued). “Battle Training of Infantry 
before 1806.” 18th April.—‘ Relief from Despaired-of Positions, Formerly 
and in the Present Day” (continued). “ Development of Long-Distance 
Photography during the Siege of Paris.” “The German Infantry Attack 
and the Boer War” (continued). “Intelligence from the English Army.” 
2Ilst April.—‘ Prussian Military Transport.” 23rd April.— Relief from 
Despaired-of Positions, Formerly and in the Present Day” (continued). 
“The German Infantry Attack and the Boer War” (continued). 25th 
April.—“ The 50th Service Jubilee of Lieut.-General Graf von Harseler.” 
“Relief from Despaired-of Positions, Formerly and in the Present Day ” 
(concluded). “The German Infantry Attack and the Boer War’’ (con- 
cluded). “On Infantry Tacties.’”’ “The History of the Danish Navy.’’ 
“Tntelligence from the Belgian Army.’’ “Examination for Ensigns.” 
30th April.—“The Funeral of the Japanese Field-Marshal Prince Komatsu.” 
“A New Contribution to the History of the War of 1815.” “General 
Officers of the French Army in 1902.”’ 

Internationale Revue iiber die gesammten Armeen und Flotten. 
Dresden: April, 1903.—‘“ Military and Naval Intelligence from Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Russia, Switzerland, and the United States. Supplement 39.—“ Military 
Strength of Switzerland.” French Supplement 49.—“The Importance of 
Drill and its Limitations.” “The Question of Re-armament of Field 
Artillery.” “The Battle of Spichern, according to the Work of the 
French General Staff. 

Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: 
April, 1903.—“ Tactical Problems.” “Organisation of Q.F. Field 
Artillery.” “Defensive Capacity of the West Russian Frontier.” “The 
Zieten Diary for the 1815 Campaign.” “Proposed Plan of Operation of 
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the French General Staff with regard to the Battle of Spichern.” “The 
Assault of Fortifications in Austria-Hungary.” 





Iraty.—Rivista di Artiglieria ec Genio. Rome: April, 1903.—Has not 
yet been received. 

tivista Militare Italiana. Rome: March and April, 1903.—Have not 
yet been received. 





PortuGcaL.—Revista de Engenheria Militar. Lisbon : February, 1903.— 
“Employment of Mines in the Attack and Defence of Fortified Places.”’ 
“ Re-painting with Ruberoid of the Fort Don Carlos I.” “The Chalk 
District of Leira’’ (continucd). “Electricity in its Application to Sub- 
marine Mines.”’ “On Sieges.’’ 

Revista de Infanteria. Lisbon: April, 1903.—‘Our Ally, King 
Edward.” “Proposed New Regulations for the Instruction of Troops and 
Squadrons.”’ “Rifle Ranges’’ (continued). “Military Administration.”’ 
“Equipment of Infantry.” ‘A Good Conduct Medal.” * Automatic 
Machine Guns.” “ Military Communications.’”?’ “On South Africa.” 


Russ1a.—Voiénnyi Sbérnik. St. Petersburg: April, 1903.—Has not 
been received. 


Spain.—Memorial de Ingenieros del Ejército. Madrid: March, 1903.— 
“The Pontoon Corps and the Last Manceuvres in the 5th Region’’ (con- 
tinued). “Some Remarks on Balloons.” “ Practical Electrometry.’’ 
“Armoured Cement and its Application for Military Purposes” (concluded). 
“ Petroleum as a Combustible.”’ 

Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballcria. Madrid : ist April, 1903. 

“ Military Science in Athens : Lecture—‘ Arms in Ancient Times.’” “An 
Opinion on the Importance of Cavalry, Considered in the Abstract.’ “On 
Photogrametry ” (continued). “Some Questions on the Supply and Treat- 
ment of Horses” (continued). “Cavalry in Action.’’ “An Excursion to 
Maestrazgo.” 15th April.—‘ Military Science in Athens: Lecture 

‘Fortification in Ancient Times.’” “The Military Exercises of the 6th 
Region, October, 1902 ”’ (continued). “Some Questions on the Supply and 
Treatment of Horses” (continued). ‘A Study on the Spanish Mauser 
Rifie, 1893 Model.” “An Opinion on the Importance of Cavalry, Considered 
in the Abstract ”’ (continued). ‘An Excursion to Maestrazgo” (continued). 


SwitzerRLtanp.—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne, April, 1903.—“ A 
Glance at the South African War.” “Troopers and Dragoons.” ‘“ Road 
Mechanical Traction and its Application to Military Transport” 
(continued). “The English Infantry Drill Regulations.” . 

Unitep States.—Journal of the United States Cavalry Association. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: April, 1903.—-‘The Cavalry in Southern 
Luzon.” ‘General Service and Staff College.” “China Notes, 1900.” 
“Surgical Notes on China Relief Expedition.” “The Use of Emergency 
Rations in the Philippines.” ‘The Officers’ Race from Brussels to 
Ostend.” “Recollections of a Military Post.” “The Texas Rangers.” 
“Care of Animals in the Philippines.” “Jim—The Story of a Cavalry 
Horse.” “Comment and Criticism.” 
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Journal of the United States Artillery. Fort Monroe: March-April, 
1903.—“ Comments Concerning the Remarks of Major Whistler upon 
Captain Haan’s Report on Fire Control.” “The Field Artillery of the 
Artillery Corps.” “The Army and Navy Manceuvres as Viewed from 
Afloat.” “Ammunition Service for Mortars.” “French Rapid-Fire Field 
Artillery.” “The Difference Circle Plotting Board.” “Professional 
Notes.” ‘“ Book Reviews.” 

The United Service. New York: April, 1903.—“The Decadence of 
the Brevet.” “Two Battle Pictures.” “From Generation to Genera- 
tion.” ‘General Interest in the Navy.” “The United States, West 
Indies.” “Some Heroes of the War of 1812.” “England’s Position in the 
North Sea.” “Our Contemporaries.” ‘Service Salad.” ‘Colonel Frank 
L. Denny, Quartermaster U.S. Marine Corps.” 
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Kdmpfe in China. Eine Darstellung der Wirren und der Betheiligung 
von Osterreich-Ungarns Seemacht an Ihrer Niederwerfung in den 
Jahren 1900-1901. By Tueopor Ritter von WINTERHALDER, 
Lieutenant of the Imperial Austro-Hungarian Navy. 


The work is divided into two parts. The first part deals with the period 
beginning with the outbreak of hostilities and ending with the relief of the 
imprisoned embassies, and of the intense international anxiety which the 
imminent danger to which they had been so long exposed had given rise. 
The second part is an account of the operations of the Allies when extended 
on a wider field, in which the smallness of the Austro-Hungarian force pre- 
vented its general participation. The personal narrative is, therefore, 
restricted to a relation of the doings of the squadron under the orders of 
Rear-Admiral Rudolf Graf Montecuccoli, in the East, and of the Marine 
detachments landed during the campaign. The author claims to have 
honestly endeavoured to contradict the errors, correct the injustices, and fill 
up the omissions which have characterised the foreign notices of the part 
played by his countrymen in the China struggle. He has also added so many 
details in his description of the events which have occurred in the smaller 
and more easily surveyed sphere of action, that his book may be considered a 
modest but valuable contribution to the general history of this epoch-making 
campaign. The further military events, and the difficult military processes 
to which they gave rise are only touched on in general terms. The available 
sources of information to which the author is indebted are : the diplomatic 
documents of the various foreign Powers; diaries and personal reminiscences 
of German, English, French, Italian, Japanese, and Russian officers; and 
valuable hints from the many friends and comrades met with during those 
stirring times. Personal recollections of the writer are also responsible for 
much of the material here collected. Lieutenant Winterhalder says he is 
conscious that the book bears marks of its being a “ first work.” for which he 
has had at his disposal only six months for its preparation for the press. 
Whatever opinions may be held as to the work itself, the good intentions of 
the author will be heartily acknowledged, and it will surely lead the attention 
of his countrymen to the far East to a far greater extent than in the past, 
especially now that many of their brothers have fallen there in their noble 
efforts for the common good. During the preliminary operations, the only 
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representative of the Austro-Hungarian Navy was the “ Zenta,’”’ a protected 
cruiser of 2,500 tons and 21 knots, armed with 8 medium calibre B.L. guns, 10 
smaller Q.F. guns, 2 machine guns, 2 torpedo-tubes, and carrying a crew of 
300 men. There is a graphic account of the first dispatch of the “ Zenta” to 
the Peiho on the receipt of the Minister’s telegram. A speed of 17 to 18 knots 
was easily maintained, in fact, it seemed as though the ship had never been 
accustomed to any other speed, she moved so smoothly and gracefully through 
the water. The Peiho bar was reached on the morning of 2nd July, 1900, 
at 4.30, and the “Zenta” anchored in company with the allied fleet, consisting 
of the “ Kaiserin Augusta’”’; “ Centurion,” “ Orlando,” “ Whiting,’’ “ Fame” ; 
* Descartes,” “Surprise’’; “ Elba,” “ Calabria” ; “ Sissoi Veliki,” “ Dimitri 
Donskoi,” “Gremiashchi,” “Vsadnik’”’ ; the ‘“Newark’”’ and some other smaller 
vessels. The first visitor was the officer of the guard from the Chinese cruiser 
“ Hoi-Tien.’”’ He assured the officers of the “ Zenta”’ that there was no truth 
in the alarming rumours which were being circulated—‘“ One litti boy ” had 
been killed by pure accident, that was all; and it was said he very nearly 
added: “but he will soon be ‘alli liti.’’”? There are many humorous 
passages in the book, which is written throughout in a_ breezy 
and interesting matter, the interest being well sustained. With regard to 
the statement made by'the Times correspondent that the captain of the 
“ Zenta,” Von Thomann, went to the front for his own pleasure, the writer 
points out that as a matter of fact he landed in consequence of a request 
from Dr. Rosthorn for a personal interview. The description of the advance 
to Tientsin and of the entrance into Pekin is written in a very interesting and 
spirited style, and it shows the moral of the Austrian sailors to have been ex- 
cellent throughout, as was to be expected. Their intercourse with the officers 
and men of the other nationalities engaged in the relief column appears 
to have been most cordial and friendly. The author refers to the many 
difficulties with which Admiral Seymour had to contend in a most appre- 
ciative and sympathetic manner, and the spirit of the book throughout, 
where it touches on the work of the Allies, is almost without exception in 
excellent taste. One feature deserving of great praise is the inclusion in 
the text of numerous plans of the forts, fortifications, the legations, photo- 
graphic views of all places and buildings, ete., of interest, showing the 
effects of gun-fire and conflagration. Photographs illustrating Chinese life, 
and portraits of the principal officers of the Austro-Hungarian contingent 
have also been re-produced in the text. The plans of the forts and lega- 
tions, though small in scale, are full of detail, and appear to have been very 
carefully prepared; the position, and the nature and calibre of the guns 
mounted being shown in all cases. It is beyond the scope of this notice to 
follow the writer through all the experiences of his detachment during their 
adventurous career in China; although the narrative is of great interest, 
even to the general reader, it is, no doubt, to his own country- 
men that it will appeal with the greatest effect, and by them it 
will be read with a glow of heartfelt satisfaction and patriotic emotion. <A 
warm tribute of praise is given to the author’s fellow countrymen, Count 
Alexander Hoyos and Herr Wihlfahrt, whose assistance and advice on many 
occasions and in various ways proved most useful during the perilous and 
arduous campaign. The former, though only a casual traveller engaged in 
a tour round the world, at once volunteered his services and risked his life 
to serve his country in her hour of need. With regard to the future of 
China, the author gives as his personal opinion, leaving out of the question 
the future policy of the great Powers, that there is no cause for anxiety. 
There is a period of peace before us which cannot be too earnestly utilised. 
This refers more especially to that part of China which has been the field 
of recent operations, and which is now, in a military sense, secure. This 
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district, in all probability, will form a further firm foothold for a greater ex- 
tension of Western culture in the East. The rulers of the Middle Empire at 
present require the assistance of the foreigner in healing the wounds from 
which their land is suffering, and to secure their own existence amongst all 
the probabilities and ferment which surround them. Under the force of 
circumstances many native-born intelligences will be led to turn from the 
old antiquated forms of literature to the freer, more practical school of the 
foreigner. The Court itself is diligently setting about reform. The son of 
the outlawed Prince Tuan is excluded from the succession to the throne, 
and replaced by another Prince in whose education foreign teachers will 
take part. To what extent the former is honestly intended, or how deeply 
modern teaching will penetrate the minds of future rulers no one can with 
certainty say. The influence of single personalities in China is enormous, 
whether for good or evil, as the example of the two Viceroys in the Yangtze 
district, on the one hand, and of Tuan and Tung-Fuhsiang on the other, 
plainly demonstrates. The direction of this influence, however, it is 
difficult to forecast, and the behaviour of the administrators in the outlying 
provinces will be a cause for constant watchfulness and anxiety. The Boxer 
movement has been interpreted as the expression of an awakening patriotism, 
which by a mischance has been not destroyed but only suppressed until a more 
favourable opportunity shall come. It is the first, and therefore, for us 
whites, the most important indication of the restlessness agitating the souls 
of a people long dominated by an antiquated and defunct civilisation. It is 
a constant menace to tranquility; in spite of all pressure, it will be trans- 
planted increasingly to ever-widening circles of influence and action. The 
Dynasty must, however, be upheld, for it alone can be capable of holding 
this giant Empire under control with any hope of success. The author gives, 
however, it as his firm conviction that the energetic introduction of new 
economic laws with permanent settlers promises now, more than ever, to be 
followed with the best results. The possibility that the convulsions of the 
year 1900 may again be repeated must be faced without fear or hesitation. 
“To the dauntless belongs the world,’’ and if it should come to pass we shall 
be better prepared to meet it; the advantage to us Westerns consists in the 
fact that we have learnt, and are continually learning, in a practical school. 
Such an eventuality would only once again call forth the united determina- 
tion of the great Powers to let their various interests be subordinated to the 
common danger, and the result for China might well be much worse for her 
than the last. 

The book, as a whole, can be confidently recommended as one that will 
give pleasure to the reader and do honour both to the heart and the intellect 
of the author. 

A map of China, and of the theatre of the operations, on a scale of 
1 :1,000,000 are given with the book. 
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